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Venezuela’s 
Contemporary Art 


It is not unusual to read of Venezuela in 
connection with the oil wells of Maracaibo 
or the tenth Inter-American Conference at 
Caracas, the capital. During the last few 
years much attention has also been de- 
voted to the construction of a highway and 
public buildings in Venezuela. It is not so 
often, however, that we hear of V enezuela’s 
cultural developments. This may be due to 
the fact that local official support for inter- 
esting recent developments in art has been 
uneven. For example, although contem- 
porary architecture of the international 
style is becoming increasingly evident in 
and around Caracas, the Caracas Museum 
of Fine Arts has not featured imaginative 
contemporary paintings. 

It was with particular pleasure, there- 
fore, that we attended the recent exhibition 
of contemporary V enezuelan art at the Pan 
American Union in Washington, D. C. 
The artists whose works were shown there 
had represented their country in the Second 
Biennial at Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

On the theory that AAUW members 
would enjoy examples of modern V enezue- 
lan art, we took advantage of the generous 
assistance of the Pan American Union, 
whose extensive files provided pictures and 
historical information for this issue of the 
JOURNAL. The artists represented do not 
necessarily include all who are outstand- 
ing. We chose these examples on the basis 
of availability and variety, as well as ar- 
tistic value. If you are interested in learn- 
ing more about contemporary art in Latin 
America, or if you wish to hold an exhibi- 
tion of art reproductions from Latin 
America, you may write to Mr. Gomez 
Sicré, Visual Arts Section, The Pan- 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 
Exhibitions are available free except for 
transportation. 


Note: AAUW Writing Project for 1954- 
55 is now open. See March Journa 
“News and Notes.” 
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“We hold these truths to be self-evident 

that men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 


0 THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS re- 
S solved at Philadelphia on July 4, 1776. 
When, twelve years later, with independ- 
ence an accomplished fact, the delegates 
of the fourteen states came together to 
draw up a federal constitution, many of 
them felt that to safeguard the liberties 
they had secured, a “frame of govern- 
ment”’ was not enough. They said: “ When 
individuals enter into society, they give up 
some rights to secure the rest. Certain 
human rights ought never to be given up, 
and these ought in some manner to be 
secured. Of such natural rights men can- 
not, even if they would, deprive their 
posterity.” 

Many of the states had annexed Bills of 
Rights to the constitutions they had set 
up for themselves in 1776 or 1777; several 
in 1788 coupled with their acceptance of 
the federal constitution a recommendation 
to add such a bill. Without one, Pennsyl- 
vania declared, “the liberty of American 





Dr. Cam (Litt.D., University of Cambridge; 
LL.D., Smith College and the Woman's College, 
University of North Carolina) has been teaching 
medieval English history at Harvard University. 
The first woman to be appointed to a full profes- 
worship by Harvard University, she assumed that 
post in 1948, after a distinguished career as 
“cturer in history at Girton College and in the 
! niversity of Cambridge, and will retire in June. 
She is a member of the Boston Branch. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


after 163 years 





BY HELEN M. CAM 


must lie at the discretion of 
Congress, and posterity most probably 
become slaves to the officers of govern- 
ment.” Thus the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution, passed in the First 
Congress in December 1791 and ratified 
by eleven of the fourteen states by March 
1792, and generally known as the Bill of 
Rights, in effect spell out the opening 
words of the Declaration of Independence. 

How could an assembly of over ninety 
men from fourteen states agree on the 
formulation of those inalienable rights 
which were to be written into the Consti- 
tution as “fundamental maxims of free 
government’? Though the proposals sent 
in by the states numbered 124, there was 
a remarkable consensus of opinion as to 
the essential points, and in less than two 
months the House and the Senate had 
agreed on twelve amendments. Two of 
these, concerned with government rather 
than with civil liberty, failed of ratifica- 
tion, and thus the Bill of Rights contains 
ten articles. 

If we were today to attempt to draw up 
a list of human rights that ought never 
to be given up, how should we go to 
work? Some of those which seemed all- 
important in 1789 might never occur to 
us, and we might well wish to add others. 
But this is because we, like the fathers of 
the Constitution, should start from our 
own experience. They were not making 
pious generalizations. They had a sound 
practical reason for every clause in the 
Bill. It is not until you suffer a wrong 
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that you put into words the right that has 
been infringed, and they and their fore- 
bears framed these statements as the 
result of bitter experience. 


War did the Fourth Amendment de- 
clare the right of the people to be secure 
in their and 
effects against unreasonable search, and 


persons, houses, papers, 
require search warrants to describe pre- 
cisely the places to be searched and the 
things to be seized? Because from 1760 to 
1775 the British customs officers had been 
authorized by 
break open and enter any house where 
they might suspect smuggled goods to be 
concealed. It was when Otis declared these 
writs illegal in the trial at Boston in 1761, 
alleging passionately that the British 
Parliament could not legislate for the 
colonies, that, according to John Adams, 
“The child Independence was born,” to 
grow up to manhood fifteen years later. 
Americans, Otis asserted, came under the 
English Common Law, whereby every 
man’s house castle. It is this 
amendment which is cited today when 
the legality of wire-tapping is being ques- 
tioned. 

The Third Amendment, forbidding troops 
to be quartered in any man’s house against 
theowner’s will, echoed the English Petition 
of Right of 1629, and, like that Petition, 
was aimed at a recent and burning griev- 
ance. With the clause of the Fifth Amend- 
ment that forbids private property to 
be taken for public use without compensa- 
tion, it looks back to the series of Quarter- 
ing acts passed by the British Parlia- 
ment from 1765 to 1774, under which 
the people of Boston and New York had 
been compelled to accommodate and pro- 
vide for the British regiments sent out 
here to maintain order. 

The right of the people in a free state to 
bear arms, declared in the Second Amend- 
ment, had been threatened in 1768; with- 
out it neither Concord nor Lexington 
could have been won in 1775. 

The Sixth Amendment, which secured 
to accused persons trial by a jury of their 
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own neighborhood, is reminiscent of the 
British Acts of 1768 and 1774 for sending 
persons charged with crime to England for 
trial, if it was considered that an American 
jury would not be impartial. 

The right of the people to assemble 
peaceably and present petitions to the 
government had been threatened in 1768, 
when the Governor of Massachusetts re- 
fused to call the Assembly, and the people 
met in convention on their own initiative; 
the first of that series of extra-legal con- 
ventions and congresses in’ which the 
movement for independence took form. 
The right of spontaneous assembly and 
the free formulation of opinion, especially 
of new and unfashionable opinion, by vol- 
untary groups, is essential to the proper 
functioning of a democracy. How impor- 
tant it can be for an unrepresented minor- 
ity was evident in the history of the 
Women’s Suffrage Movement in England 
before 1914. 


Ber others of the liberties asserted in 
the Bill of Rights echo an older tradition 
of inherited experience. Behind the First 
Amendment, forbidding Congress to set 
up an established church or to prohibit 
freedom of worship, lies the recollection of 
the oppressive rule of the Church of Eng- 
land that had driven the Pilgrims over- 
seas. And there were other ugly features 
of Stuart government that had left indeli- 
ble marks on men’s memories. These 
were mainly associated with the Court of 
Star Chamber. Until it was abolished in 
1641, one set of men, the King’s Counel 
sitting in the Star Chamber, had exercised 
legislative, judicial, and executive powers 
in conjunction. They could determine 
policy, ordinances to implement 
the policy, and then punish persons for 
infringing them. It the resulting 
tyranny that convinced Montesquieu, 
Locke, and the Founding Fathers that 
there could be no liberty without the 
separation of the three powers. Stat 
Chamber ordinances had limited the lib- 
erty of the press (First Amendment); 
Star Chamber jurisdiction had deprived 
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men of their property without trial by 
jury (Seventh Amendment). The Star 
Chamber had inflicted excessive fines and 
cruel and unusual punishments (Eighth 
Amendment). Moreover, those called 
before the Star Chamber had been denied 
the protection of the procedure which the 
Law courts assured them — 
by a grand jury (Fifth 
Amendment), information of the nature 
and cause of the accusation, confrontation 


Common 
presentment 


with the witnesses against them, and the 
right to have witnesses in their favor 
summoned by compulsory process (Sixth 
Amendment). 


Turse common law rights were sum- 
marized in the words “due process of law” 
in the Fifth Amendment, which go back 
through the English Petition of Right of 
1629 and the Statute of 1354 to Magna 
Carta itself. In 1215 John had had to 
acknowledge that he was below the law, 
inregard to the private rights of his sub- 
jects; and when the American citizens of 
the new States of 1776 framed their Bills 
of Rights they quoted that clause of 
Magna Carta verbatim. They did not 
ntend to leave a loophole for arbitrary 
sovernment, even in a republic. 
One particular right, that safeguarded 
i the words, “Nor shall any person be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself,” had been born 
i England in the struggle against Stuart 
ippression. Before the Court of Star Cham- 
ver and its fellow, the Court of High Com- 
mission where the bishops presided, a 
nan might be put on oath to answer 
uestions as to his own actions and opin- 
ons and be convicted of crime on no other 
evidence. Thus the royal officials, in 1631, 
eclaring a man “guilty by his own con- 
iession of a very great offence,” added that 
‘itis indeed a good work to bring such a 
wan here (to the Star Chamber) to be 
punished.” Before the bishops in the 
‘ourt of High Commission some refused 
0 take the oath administered to them to 
“give a true answer to the articles touch- 
ig your heretical tenets and what words 
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you used,” and were committed to prison 
for the refusal. 

When, after eleven years of Star Cham- 
ber government, a parliament again as- 
sembled, it proceeded at once to abolish 
both courts, and specifically to forbid any 
bishop henceforth to administer any oath 
““whereby a person shall be obliged to 
confess or accuse himself of any crime or 
offence by reason whereof he should be 
liable to any penalty.” Dislike of such 
practices became so firmly rooted that 
when much of the work of the Long Parlia- 
ment was undone after the Restoration of 
the Monarchy in 1660 there was never 
any attempt to restore the hated courts. 
Their inquisitorial procedure had come 
to be regarded as incompatible with the 
common law. No Englishman, and in 
consequence no American citizen, ought 
to be compelled to incriminate himself. 
“With the right of free speech goes the 
right of free silence.” 


Doe PROCESS OF LAW may seem a tech- 
nical matter, remote from our daily con- 
cerns. But without it, “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness”’ may become an 
empty phrase. Martha Cory was relying 
on due process when she declared, 
“They'll never be able to prove me a 
witch”? — but she found that, contrary 
to the common law, the court required her 
to prove that she was not a witch, and 
until the judges of Salem once more began 
to apply the proper rules of evidence, fear 
and suspicion prevailed over justice. 
When in 1933 Hitler entered into office, 
his first step was to remove the legal 
safeguards of the common man. His de- 
cree of February 28, 1933 “for the pro- 
tection of the People against communist 
acts of violence” suspended all the guar- 
antees of individual liberty provided by 
the Weimar constitution, making permis- 
sible restrictions on personal liberty, on 
the free expression of opinion, including 
freedom of the press, on the rights of as- 
sembly and association, and on the privacy 
of postal and telephonic communications; 
and legalizing house searches and con- 
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fiscations of property. The conduct of the 
Reichstag Fire trial, reproduced for many 
of us in the Thirties in the play “Judg- 
ment Day,” made it clear that the life and 
liberty of German citizens had lost the 
protection of due process of law. 

Nazism was a relapse into barbarism. 
The evolution of a code of law through the 
patient labors of honest judges over long 
centuries is one of the hallmarks of civili- 
zation. Due process of law is a priceless 
inheritance which we are in honor bound 
to preserve for our posterity. Recently 
Dean Griswold of the Harvard Law School 
has described the rule against  self-in- 
crimination as “an expression of one of 
the fundamental decencies in the relation 
we have developed between government 
and men,” and Judge Curtis, Bok has re- 


minded us that it is the private citizen who 
determines the climate of opinion as re. 
gards the law and that “the measure of 
civilization is the extent of man’s obe- 
dience to the unenforceable.” Though 
liberty requires law, “custom is more 
efficient than law because it is self-exe- 
cuting.” Further, he said: 

I do not believe that America will gain the 
issue in the challenge to her way of life if her 
people do no more than act as they please, 
We can escape slavery only by toughening 
the ligaments of our procedures: by due 
process of law in the courts, by ends informed 
by honorable means and by a kind of courtesy 
that is a constant inner state. If these become 
the custom of the American people, the Bill of 
Rights will itself become an index of procedure 
to the better life that a free people can de- 
serve, if they will try. 


ORIGINS. Oil by Angel Humberto Jaimes Sanchez 
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OR many years, men have been worry- 
Ping about the college education of 
women. Not long ago I was asked to speak 
at a conference on trends in the educa- 
tion of college women. When I saw the 









list of other speakers — three masculine 
presidents of women’s colleges and one 
masculine dean — | was tempted to ask 


that the subject be changed to one in 
which college women have a most vital 
concern, but on which they rarely speak 
aword, — The Higher Education of the 
American Male. Such an address might 
entitled, “‘Educating Your 
Son in the Interest of Our Daughter,” 
or “Trends in the Higher Education of 
Men and What This Portends for the 
Post-Graduation Activities of Women.” 
Since the statisticians tell us that the 
percentage of college women who marry 
aid marry young is increasing, what 
could be of greater portent for those con- 
rned with women’s education than the 
education of college men? It might be a 
profitable subject for consideration for a 


ines aselipeeesdlacdnlatebmamiadsieniliiaiiiaiataaitnatealanaadeiaignins 
Vaney D. Lewis, Dean of Pembroke College, 
brown University, is chairman of AAUW’s 
‘ommittee on Education, and former president 
| the Providence Branch and of the Rhode 
liland State Division. In 1949 she held a Carne- 
je grant (the only one ever held by a woman), 
wed to visit college campuses throughout the 
vuntry to study academic and administrative 
wlicies and procedures. This article is based on 
1 paper given last November at a Conference on 
‘Tends in Liberal Arts Education at Newcomb 
llege, Tulane University. The full text appears 
tthe Proceedings of the Conference, published 
4 Neweomb College. 
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and their proper spheres 





BY NANCY D. LEWIS 


change, and it would certainly be healthy 
to take the American College Woman off 
the point of the pin and out from under 
the microscope, where she has been now 
for years on end. 

When men are critical of the education 
of women, it is natural that they should 
be primarily interested in the education 
of that larger percentage of women who 
marry, however inconsistent this may be 
with the modern man’s dependence upon 
his secretary or assistant and the com- 
plete disappearance from his fireside of a 
seat for his dear maiden sister who was 
trained in the skills and prepared psy- 
chologically for homemaking and child 
care but, for one unforeseeable reason or 
another, missed the matrimonial boat. 

It is from men largely that we hear so 
much of the need for women to be edu- 
cated in the skills of housekeeping. Of 
course they have a right to be so con- 
cerned. Yet I strongly suspect that were 
all women educated in the curriculum 
they advocate, those same men would 
pay little attention to their fiancees’ 
grades in Child Care, Home Furnishings, 
or even Cooking, and there would be 
many an A student left among the wall 
flowers. In how many households of a 
generation ago was Aunt Mary the better 
cook? 

But men have been neither the only 
nor the most severe critics of women and 
their education. More than twenty years 
ago one of the pioneers in this critical 
trend, a woman and a specialist in family 
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relations, had the following to say to a 
group of educators: 


Such studies as are available seem to indicate 
that there seems to be little correlation be- 
tween a woman’s higher education and her 
ability to function adequately in her role as a 
family member. She grows up and graduates 
from college, thus entering life as a professional 
person and/or a wife and mother with many 
feelings of inadequacy, inferiority, shyness, 
fear, and insecurity. Her religious philosophy 
is many times confused and her general phi- 
losophy lacks conviction. She is confronted 
with many kinds of crises including death, 
lack of economic support, etc., to the meeting 
of which her education has contributed little. 
As an employed person she finds that she is 
not only inadequately prepared to meet the 
demands of her vocation but has many frustra- 
tions over the vocational versus potential 
family role. In performance of her tasks as a 
housekeeper and homemaker, she is not only 
poorly prepared but little interested many 
times in the necessity to assume the respon- 
sibility for many housekeeping duties. In 
marriage the personal and personality aspects 
of adjustment to her husband, her family, 
and his family are her greatest source of dif- 
ficulty with which her education seems not to 
have dealt at all adequately. She finds she 
knows little about child rearing, child care and 
training, and is seeking constantly for advice 
and guidance. 


This is an extreme but by no means 
unique analysis of the college educated 
woman. In major and minor key the 
theme has recurred again and again. One 
would think her daughters would escape 
higher education at any price instead of 
flocking to the colleges as they do. 


But What About the Men? 


How has the college man escaped and 
why has no one written a similar critical 
analysis of his shortcomings so that his 
college could see and mend the error of 
its way? I would suggest that a compara- 
ble but a fairer and less critical analysis 
of the college man might read as follows: 


Although the probability that he will marry 
and have children is even greater for a college 
man than for a college woman, such studies 
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as are available seem to indicate that there js 
little correlation between his higher education 
and his ability to function adequately in his 
role as a family member. He grows up and 
graduates from college, thus entering life 
with a lack of proper perspective and basic 
self-respect evidenced by his need to bolster 
his ego by marrying a woman who is, or ap- 
pears to be, his inferior. In this way he is re. 
sponsible for the spinsterhood of many college 
women and for the fact that many more 
grow neurotic from the strain of pretending or 
cultivating inferiority. His religious philosophy 
is many times confused and his basic philoso- 
phy is inadequate. He spends his days in mad 
pursuit of money which he knows not how to 
enjoy and all too often drops dead in his fifties 
leaving a rich but lonely widow in control of 
his portion of the nation’s wealth. He con- 
fronts leisure or retirement as a crisis toward 
the meeting of which his education has con- 
tributed little and even a cursory glance at a 
bachelor or a widower will reveal how ill pre- 
pared he is to build a normal, useful, happy, 
or even a healthy life without the aid of a 
woman. 

He throws the full burden of the success of 
his marriage and the rearing of his children 
upon his wife, thus demonstrating that un- 
conscious influences are at work in his educa- 
tion causing him to reject his role as a father. 
He then joins society in deploring the over- 
anxiety of mothers and the domination of 
‘“Mom.” In a home containing neither a 
servant nor an old maid aunt, he is often called 
upon to cook, wash dishes, care for children, 
and nurse the sick, and finds himself sadly u- 
prepared for these responsibilities, often ex- 
periencing feelings of frustration over the 
conflicting demands of office and home. Surely 
his college cannot continue to ignore his basie 
needs and must assume the responsibility for 
planning programs designed for the education 
of men as men. 


If the men’s colleges protest that higher 
education provides neither the cause nor 
the cure for these difficulties and that 


upon their curriculum from 
many directions are already threatening 
to make their programs confused ané 
ineffectual, they may be quite justified; 
yet the order so often and so casually 
given to the women’s colleges 1s consid- 
erably more complex. 
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is Statistics Are Cold Comfort 
. In planning the education of a woman 
id today, the fact must be faced that the 
z world no longer assigns her a_ proper 
ie sphere to which she can look forward with 
ter either anticipation or resentment. Statis- 
ap- ties indicate that she will marry and have 
re- more Children than did her mother; but 
ege statistics are no comfort to the individual 
ned who has no way of knowing in advance 
ad whether she will fall in the larger or 
phy smaller percentage. Statistics also reveal 
a a sizable number of widows and indicate 
yt that close to one in every three college- 
fties | educated married women works outside 
olof | her home today, in the great majority 
con- | of cases, for reasons of financial necessity. 
ward # She dares not throw her entire energies 
con- § into preparing for homemaking, for her 
ata | oroper sphere in the world will certainly 
Pre] not be in the home unless it be in one pro- 
yy vided by her own husband. If she remains 
single or if she is widowed without ade- 
ass of | quate means to support her children, she 
Idren § Will be most unlikely to find a welcome or 
t un- | an outlet for her domestic skills in the 
duca- | home of a brother or sister; and baking 
ather. J for the Woman’s Exchange will not be 
over’ # the answer to her financial problems. 
on Of F She will be expected if not forced to take 
her 2G, job outside her home. 
called 
ildren, 
ly un- | Marriage and Careers 
a \ Choices never dreamed of a hundred 
Surely J Sats ago have been opened to a woman in 
s basic § USINess and the professions. The going 
lity for § still rough, however, and she must be 







letter prepared than a man if she is to 
weet his competition. The effort and 
acrifice entailed hardly seem worth while 
tither to her or to those who could back 
ier, in light of the overwhelming statis- 
weal evidence that her career will be inter- 
fupted, impeded, or ended by marriage. 

The brief period when we talked glibly 
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od and § “combining marriage and children with 
istified; J ¢ career ended abruptly with the almost 
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mplete disappearance from the Ameri- 
consid: 


“in scene of the cook, the housekeeper, 
‘ud the nursemaid. When a young mother 
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is in the home today, she is quite com- 
pletely there, and in a home which is filled 
with routine labor and from which have 
been separated many of the creative ac- 
tivities and adult companionships of past 
ages. When she chooses, or is forced, to 
work outside her home, she is subject to 
critical examinations from all directions, 
which make it difficult for her to avoid 
feelings of guilt and tension, and to func- 
tion in a healthy normal manner with her 
children. 

In periods of searcity of trained per- 
sonnel such as the present when national 
safety and welfare are actually threatened 
thereby, society recognizes its need for 
an intelligent woman outside her home. 
She is, therefore, at present being actively 
recruited both before and after her mar- 
riage and offered scholarship aid or on- 
the-job training in the areas of greatest 
scarcity such as nursing, teaching, medi- 
cine, mathematics, economics, engineer- 
ing, and the sciences. No college can fill 
the demands coming to placement officers 
today for women trained in these fields. 


Today’s Responses Are Different 


The modern college girl, however, is 
responding to all this with an attitude 
radically different from that of her pred- 
ecessor of fifty years ago. She is intelli- 
gent and knows it, but the thrill of the 
earlier challenge is gone, and she is not 
quite sure what she wants from the fruits 
of victory. In most cases the career on 
which her sights are set is admittedly 
marriage, and any other “career” must 
reach its culmination in the two or three 
years she expects to devote to a job be- 
tween graduation and her first baby. Her 
job training is viewed as an insurance 
policy against disaster or a of 
comfort to Dad and Mother who re- 
the Great Depression. Janus 
could be called her god, as she spends most 
of her college years looking in two direc- 
tions, and in the matter of skills she is 
apt to get a slow and weakly motivated 
start. In our highly developed technical 


source 


member 
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society where long periods of training are 
necessary, this proves to be a_ serious 
handicap. 

She is learning to type and take short- 
hand, going into nursing, and responding 
to the need for elementary and secondary 
school teachers. She would love to go 
abroad on a Fulbright, but in spite of 
improved opportunities for other fellow- 
ship aid she is not entering the graduate 
significantly 
greater numbers, and when she does so 


or professional schools in 


her sticking power leaves much to be de- 
sired. She sees her college placement of- 
fice crowded with personnel officers seek- 
ing biologists, chemists, and mathemati- 
cians at almost any price, and she knows 
that last year’s seniors in engineering, 
economics, and physics are earning fabu- 
lous salaries already; but she is apparently 
little impressed, and the trend toward 
concentration in these fields is too slight 
to be important. 


But Why? 


In short, the college girl of today 
seems to be devoting little of her atten- 
tion to the fields for entry into which she 
fought so hard in past generations. Why 
is this true? 

Perhaps it is because she knows what 
happened during the depression to women 
in these traditionally masculine fields, or 
remembers rapidly many of the 
women recruited during World War II 
were eased out at the return of the vet- 
erans. Or it may be that she instinctively 
that her must 
warm and human one if it is to compen- 


how 


recognizes career be a 
sate for a home and a family, and senses 
that a job growing out of her traditional 
interest in the humanities and the social 
find be 
more apt to meet this need. It is more 
likely, however, that she is just not inter- 
ested enough in a career to submit to the 


studies if she can one will 


severe discipline of those subjects whose 
abstract nature comes in conflict with 
the habits of mind that life has forced 
upon women. When the inevitable point 
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arises where all students squirm under t 
the rigors of a severe discipline, she looks p 
over her shoulder and sees an easy, re- h 
spectable, and altogether desirable way I 
of escape which may be just around the J u 
corner. bi 
At any rate, she is still primarily in- h 
terested in the traditionally feminine hi 
fields. While it is true that some women ml 
are now entering practically all of the in 
areas once called masculine, the propor. J a 
tion is small and not even so significant JP so 
as is the number of men who are invading J he 
woman’s domain. in 
The picture of the married college girl J nu 
has become a familiar one on every cam- § tir 
pus. Except for one most unfortunate JP ing 
semester in 1950 when the draft status of J po 
college men was in complete confusion, J sw 
these earlier marriages on the whole 
have not been hasty or hysterical and § the 
have been undertaken with amazing calm § est 
and equilibrium. Men and women alike J suc 
are accepting the inevitable without re- J the 
bellion. The prospect of marriage fol- J sc 
lowed soon by a period of separation is J as! 
an accepted pattern, meaning usually J car 
that the wife will continue in or return to §) wor 
college or take a job which can be of little J the 
significance in itself because its location § the: 
and duration cannot be controlled or § por 
accurately predicted. won 
Ipst 

What the College Can Do ind 
To say, as we have been doing, that a § valu 
woman’s life is uncertain and complex § flict 
and filled with adjustments is only to § with 
reiterate what has been recognized as and 
true for many years; to say that all of “the 
this is augmented by the turmoil of our f vers 
times is only an elaboration of the ob f cour 
vious. Our important question today § fom 
what, if anything, can be done by her § tow. 
college to better prepare her to lead é It 
useful and a good life. tutio 
First of all, college faculties might J an 
accept, and help society to understand, oblig 
the fact that an intelligent woman today f %r s 
has special problems of her own which and 
are not the product of maladjustment. § !¢ars 
psychological complexes, or bad educt J es 
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prospect of a marriage which will change 
her course is always in her employer’s 
mind if not also in her own, and is an 
unavoidable handicap. The problems to 
be faced by one woman in a servantless 
home with several little children and her 
husband gone all day are real and nu- 
merous, exhausting and frustrating. Any 
intelligent woman is as normal to rebel 
against them and to seek for a positive 
glution of benefit to both herself and 
her children as would be a young doctor 
in an office without janitor, secretary, or 
nurse Who found that a large part of his 
time and energy had to be given to clean- 
ing, sterilizing instruments, making ap- 
pintments, receiving patients, and an- 
wering the telephone both day and night. 

We might also recognize and point out 
that the jobs which women seek in great- 
est numbers and in which they are most 
successful, including homemaking, are 
the ones which our modern materialistic 
society values least. Mary Lyon is quoted 
as having said, “‘ Providence designed the 
care of money for men — of minds for 
women.” In spite of many pious words to 
the contrary, it is plain to see which of 
these two custodies is rated as more iin- 
portant today. It could be that modern 
woman’s nature is forcing her to swim 
ipstream against a tide of materialism, 
nd that it is not her education but the 
values of our world which create con- 
licts within and make her dissatisfied 
with herself as a woman. Let us drop once 
ind for all in the colleges the battle of 
“the woman who marries does not count”’ 
versus “the career woman does not 
count,” and face the fact that we need 
woman in both roles and cannot afford 
'owaste any of her resources. 

It would seem important that all insti- 
lutions of higher education recognize and 
‘amine their limitations as well as their 
tbligations. Many of the problems which 
our students face are created in the cradle 
ad cannot be eliminated in four college 
Jears; and many of the things our gradu- 
ates will need to know can best be learned 
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tion on her part. In building a career, the 


in later years, a process in which colleges 
may be able to participate more actively 
and more constructively in the future. 
If we attempt to be all things to all people 
we shall feel obliged to take our students 
over vast areas at a speed so furious that 
the student will see the landscape of our 
curriculum as though from a jet-propelled 
plane. Such a tour may be an exciting 
experience and the itinerary will make ex- 
cellent publicity for the naive, but cer- 
tainly nothing will be achieved in the way 
of real wisdom or lasting understanding, 
or even of practical value. 


Limit ions May Be Assets 


The growing financial pressures may 
actually have value for the colleges if they 
force us to re-examine our offerings for 
the purpose of retaining only what is 
most vital to the attainment of our basic 
goals, as President Clapp of Wellesley Col- 
lege pointed out in the January JouRNAL. 

We cannot prepare a college woman in 
four short years for a highly technical job 
or profession, for excellence in the tech- 
niques of housekeeping and child care, 
for all responsibilities of citizenship in a 
free country, and at the same time culti- 
vate wisdom and understanding by open- 
ing up to her an unforgettable vision of 
the richness of the human spirit. Let us 
clearly recognize that education is a life- 
long process, the most significant part of 
which takes place in early childhood and 
the greater part of which comes from the 
fullness of life’s experience after maturity. 
The job of the college is to select what is 
most significant and can best be done at 
age 18-22 in a formal educational setting. 

Let us not pretend that in four college 
years we can train a woman in all the 
skills she may need throughout an un- 
predictable lifetime, add a few courses to 
“culture her up,” and thereby prepare her 
completely for her total life as a woman. 
If our goal is vocational or technical train- 
ing, let us call it that, whether it be for 
the job of housekeeping or for one outside 
the home. Let us not add a thin veneer of 

culture and call it a liberal education. 
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And finally, if our goals be those tradi- 
tional in the liberal arts college, let us 
clearly recognize how much easier it is to 
state our ideals eloquently than to be 
sure we are making any progress toward 
their achievement. Rather than waste 
our time in fighting the battle of the liberal 
arts versus technical training, let 
recognize the importance of each in the 
modern world and expend our efforts in 
continued re-examination and improve- 
ment of the means we are employing to 
reach our ends. 

A few girls enter college with a driving 
interest and a clear-cut vocational goal; 
others, to quote the advertisements, can 
“never think of anything but home.” 
There is little to be gained by denying 
those two groups the pursuit of their rec- 
ognized goals and forcing upon them 
courses designed for other purposes. We 
‘an only hope they will not be blocked in 
their singleness of purpose, and that some- 
thing in their later lives will increase their 
vision and open a bigger world. 


us 


The Mind and the Spirit 

For the vast majority of intelligent 
young women, however, vocational drives 
are not well defined, and it is hard to get 
a college girl to devote herself intensely 
to the acquirement of skills she knows 
she may never use. Why do we not capi- 
talize on this lesser vocational drive in 
the liberal arts colleges for women and 
teach our students on a plane made dif- 
ficult with men for exactly the opposite 
reason? Instead of pretending that what 
we are doing will have commercial value 
to be measured in dollars and cents, let us 
be frank about her need to acquire skills 
and guide her to the means of their at- 
tainment, but let us devote ourselves dur- 
ing her four years in college to the fullest 
possible development of her intellectual 
and spiritual powers. 

Since the college woman is not so pre- 
occupied with vocational incentives, let 
us not try to create them but rather be 
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glad that half her time and energy need 
not go into training which all too often 
turns out to have been for the last war, 
i.e., preparation for the life lived by 
women in the decades preceding her time. 
In its place we have an opportunity to 
offer to her experiences of the mind and 
spirit which are timeless and which she 
would be unlikely to encounter in any 
other time or place. 


Without Complacency 


Let us rate complacency about. the 
manner in which we are attempting to do 
all this at the top of our list of deadly sins, 
but let us not be unduly disturbed if we 
find that our graduates are not immedi- 
ately or entirely comfortable and happy. 

A recent survey by Fortune Magazine 
of a suburban community made up 
largely of young college graduates is said 
to have revealed an overwhelming deyo- 
tion to conformity throughout all atti- 
tudes and activities of the group. This, it 
seems to me, should be a revelation much 
more disturbing to the colleges than any 
of the complaints I have heard leveled 
at their education by college alumnae in 
recent years. 

Former President Davis of Smith Col- 
lege once said: 


Either you regard education as a process of 
adjustment, of the conditioning of the young 
to take their places as painlessly as possible 
for themselves and society in the world the) 
have to live in — or you regard it as an oppor 
tunity to expose them regardless of the conse- 
quences to a vision of the truth which may 
distur) their adjustment forever. If we try to 
train our youth to be sensitive, to be aware, 
to feel, to think, can we expect them to findit 
always easy to adjust? Can we expect them, d 
we want them, to accept the kind of world 
we have made for them? 














Let us not be disturbed if our students 
find that they face problems after leaving 
our colleges. Let us only be profoundly 
shaken if we see no evidence that they 
have been exposed to a vision of the truth 
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7 of Venezuela 

the by Feliciano Carvallo 

0 do 

sins, To trace the history of Venezuelan art of a center of learning in which the 

f we is to trace the history of foreign influence architecture and décor — ceilings, murals, 

redi- on that country’s art. From the time lighting, and so forth — reflect the con- 

ppy. of the Spanish conquerors in the sixteenth temporary International Style (as de- 

azine century to the present, Venezuelan taste veloped by Mies van der Rohe and Le 

. up and standards in art have followed the Corbusier). 

- said lead of Spanish and French schools. A brief résumé of Venezuelan art history 

levo- Today we can see an outstanding example shows the sequence of foreign influences 

atti: | of the influence of several foreign countries | touched upon above. 

is, it J in the new buildings and murals of the The earliest form of Venezuclan art 

much University City in progress in Caracas. under the Spanish conquerors appeared 

n any | Native and foreign artists and architects in the form of convent murals. For many 

veled J are combining their efforts in the creation years thereafter, Venezuelan painters con- 

ae iN fined their work to religious panels, em- 
STREET IN LA GUAIRA NO. 1 bellished in a manner reminiscent of 

1 Col- § by Pedro Angel Gonzalez fourteenth century Italian art. 

It was not until the mid-eighteenth 
=? century that individual painters gained 
veut marked recognition as artists in Vene- 
sossible zuela. A substantial number produced 
ld they works of note at that time, but their 
oppor names have not been preserved. The style 
> COMse- of Bartolomé Esteban Murillo (Spanish, 
ch ma) 1618-82) can be detected in the work of 
e try to many of these artists, his influence being 
attributed to the Spanish art imported 
o find at that time for Venezuelan churches and 
hem, do . 
if world private chapels. 

Then came the years of liberation, 

and wars left little time for art. After 
tudents Venezuela had won its freedom from 
leaving Spain in the early nineteenth century, 
foundly English and French artists visited the 
at they _ sence ie 
re truth This résumé is based on an article by Juan 


Rohl, “Brief Outline of Venezuelan Painting” 
in El Farol, February 1954. 
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country, and their work left a contem- 
porary romantic imprint on some of the 
younger native artists. Among these were 
Martin Tovar y Tovar and his followers, 
Cristobal Rojas and Arturo Michelena, 
popularly considered the founders of the 
academic trend in Venezuelan art. Both 
Rojas and Michelena exhibited in Paris 
and received high acclaim for their work. 

Outside this circle, there developed a 
group of dissatisfied young painters who 
rebelled against the academic trend and 
the bonds they felt it imposed. France 
played a part in this movement, con- 
tributing to this spirit of freedom from 
traditional forms. Emilio Boggio, pupil 
of Claude Monet (French, 1840-1926), 
returned to Venezuela in the early part 
of the twentieth century, bringing with 
him the stamp of the impressionists. 
The impact of his teaching was strength- 
ened by the presence in Venezuela of 


the Roumanian impressionist, Samuel 
Mutzner, whose influence was strongly 
felt about the same time. Armando 


Reveron and Pedro Angel Gonzalez are 
followers of this school. 

Hector Poleo and Pedro Leon Castro 
took their inspiration from Mexico rather 
than France. Poleo’s work also reflects 
the influence of fourteenth century Italian 
and Flemish artists. 

The most recent development in Vene- 
zuelan art has been the emergence of 
a group of young abstract painters, many 
of whom studied in France as well as 
at the School of Plastic Arts in Caracas. 
An exhibition of their work recently at 
the Pan American Union in Washington, 
D. C., drew commendation from the crit- 
ics. Armando Barrios, Mateo Manaure, 
and Jaimes Sanchez are members of this 
group. Examples of both early and modern 
work of some of these artists are included 
in this JourRNAL. Sanchez is the youngest 
member of the group. 
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Untouched by foreign influence is the 
work of Feliciano Carvallo, brick-layer 
turned painter with no formal schooling 
in art. One might say, however, that 
the recognition of this artist has been 
aided by the popular interest in contem- 
porary primitive art which developed 
in France at the turn of the century. 
Carvallo’s work has a freshness and 
originality which has already earned him 
two one-man shows in Caracas. 

It is through the work of such primitive 
artists and the abstract group described 
above, including Oswaldo Vigas and 
Mario Abreu, that Venezuelan art is 
gaining recognition and contributing to 
the development of contemporary art. 


by Feliciano Carvallo 
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a lesson in contrast 


Czechoslovakia and Korea 


BY LUCY BARNARD BRIGGS 


At one time when we were in the Embassy 
in Czechoslovakia, between 1949 and 
1952, I had an injury to my hand and 
emergency treatment. I was 
rushed to a hospital where I was kindly 
and skillfully treated. It was necessary to 
go back several times, and when I dis- 
covered that there was no charge for these 
services I had a little conversation with 
the doctor. I may say that whether or not 
they knew at the desk who I was, aside 
from the fact that I was from the Ameri- 
can Embassy, the doctor knew, because 
the first day he had asked me cheerfully 
what my job at the Embassy was, and 
then had looked not quite so cheerful 
when I said I was the Ambassador’s wife. 
Our conversation went like this: 


needed 


LBB: Doctor, I understand I am not allowed 
to pay anything for my care and treatment, 
but I am very grateful and I should like to do 
something to show my gratitude. What about 
the children’s ward? Could I bring them some- 
thing, some chocolate, or something like that? 
Tat Doctor, looking hard at me: You think 
they have no chocolate? 

LBB: Well, anything, books or crayons or 
anything. 

Taz Doctor: No, it is better to give nothing. 
I cannot say more, I might be misunderstood. 
tis better to give nothing. 


Mrs, Briggs accompanied her husband, Ellis O. 
Briggs, to Czechoslovakia, where he served as 
-S. Ambassador in 1949-52; since then she 
‘us been in Korea, again as First Lady of the 
Embassy. Thus she has witnessed at first hand 
"0 extremes in attitudes toward the United 
‘ates — and toward the future. She is a member 


!the Korean Federation of University Women. 


I have thought of that incident when I 
have visited the Orphan Children’s Hos- 
pital here in Seoul. Thanks to the generos- 
ity of many Americans, most of whom I 
have never met, I have been privileged to 
take the children such things as sweaters, 
mittens, caps, soap, toothbrushes, wash- 
cloths, Christmas toys, CARE packages, 
and even small cheap rice bowls which we 
bought here. These were sent freely, and 
not to pay a debt, as I would have done in 
Prague if I had been allowed. In Czecho- 
slovakia I never even knew what might 
be needed, because I was never welcome 
in any Czech government activity. In 
Korea, I have been welcome everywhere, 
at any time. 


Misery — and hope 


This is one example of the many con- 
trasts that occur daily between our ex- 
periences in Prague and our experiences in 
Korea. Except that the two places are 
rather alike in weather (Korean weather 
is somewhat better), there is a contrast in 
everything. Some of the contrasts are not 
in Korea’s favor at first sight. We lived in 
great physical comfort in Prague, and 
with the other non-Communist diplomats 
who were our only associates, we delib- 
erately spent time on gay and _ original 
activities, partly to amuse ourselves, 
partly in scorn of the efforts of the Czech 
government to isolate us from the life of 
the country. 

Last winter when we came to Korea we 
lived in Pusan, in the shadow of war. I 
hope I shall never see another city so 
crowded, so dusty, ugly, miserable, and 
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suffering as Pusan. Our comfort, which 
was the very best available, was at a 
truly minimum standard. We had no rea- 
son to complain because it was soon evi- 
dent that we were well off compared to 
anyone else. Pusan has a beautiful location 
and a good climate. I feel sure it could be 
one of the loveliest cities in the world, 
but that will come only with peace and 
prosperity. Meanwhile it is a huge slum of 
wretched little shacks, inhabited by thou- 
sands of ragged, hungry people. 

Our first trip to Seoul, at that time only 
thirty miles behind the firing line, had a 
curiously cheering effect on us. We noticed 
the broad avenues, the clean streets, the 
trees throughout the city, and hardly 
realized that the open spaces and breath- 
ing room we so missed in Pusan were the 
result of the destruction of large areas. 
Even now, after almost a year in Seoul, I 
am constantly more aware of the ruined 
walls, the tall lonely chimneys, the deso- 
late spaces where only doorsteps remain. 

These things contrast badly with the 
wonderful beauty of Prague, which was 
scarcely touched by the war. Still I do 
not want to return to Prague as it is now, 
and I am sure when I leave Korea I shall 
often wish I were back. It is hard to live 
among a people who are under a cloud of 


terror and oppression, but especially hard 
when one is helpless to aid them. It is far 
easier to live with those who, though suf- 
fering physical trials, are undefeated. 

ryY ° > 

There was another doctor in Prague, a 


man of great medical standing, with 
friends in his profession all over the world, 
This man took part in a radio broadcast 
denouncing germ warfare being waged in 
Korea by Americans. Ile was defended by 
another Czech in these words, “Mrs. 
Briggs, you don’t know what pressure we 
are under!” This same man said to me one 
time, “I wish I could have just one 
night’s sleep without thinking that at two 
in the morning the police might knock at 
my door.” 

In contrast with this the Koreans, 
struggling to keep fed and clothed, have 
dedicated their spirits to outliving, out- 
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witting, and outfighting an enemy. They 
have had hope, so that despite the lack 
of the things we think necessary for good 
morale, they have noticeable vitality and 
endurance. Their eyes and thoughts are 
on the future. That man does not live by 
bread alone is demonstrated every day in 
Korea. 

I think we all believe this in our hearts 
in the United States, but there are very 
few of us who have ever had to test it. | 
never understood how much easier it is 
for the human spirit to endure physical 
rather than mental distress until I could 
compare Korea’ with Czechoslovakia, 
and this is not forgetting that there can 
be depths of mental distress based on 
physical sufferings. The widowed Korean 
women, of whom there are some three 
hundred thousand, cannot endure their 
children’s hunger better than any others, 
and those who must let their children be a 
little hungry in order to educate them 
cannot do that with equanimity. But a 
great deal of aid has been brought in to 
meet the worst of the emergencies, so that 
survival has been won, and the will of the 
people remains strong. 


The Hard Climb 


When there is nowhere to go but up, 
and when there are many helping hands 
to assist in the climb, the spirit flourishes. 
Especially does this happen when there is 
a way out, no matter how far up, and 
when the blue of the sky can be seen from 
the depths of the pit. But the Czechs 
seemed to me to be in a deep well on which 
a lid had been put, and to be slipping 
slowly and agonizingly ever further down, 
never knowing what lay beneath. 

In those circumstances it was dreadful 
to be the bystander who cannot stretch 
out a hand. Probably that is the reason it 
has been so gratifying to be here in Worea. 
It is possible to help in a way that is im- 
mediately evident, and the people are so 
worth helping! There is a passion for 
education in them, the young for them- 
selves, the old for the young, which is like 
the force that drove Lincoln and Booker 
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T. Washington. It is quite true that stu- 
dents go hungry in order to go to school. 
The country cannot yet provide free 
and primary pupil, 
every student, must pay to go to school. 
Last year in a Pusan school of 1,200 
refugee children, a missionary group 
provided 500 milk lunches to those chil- 
dren who brought no lunch. Some of those 
children had had no breakfast, either. 
There are many more schools that need 
this help. 

As relief comes, it is generally given first 
to the children, which is right because 
their need is the greatest. However, there 
are many high school and university stu- 
dents who suffer want for the privilege of 
going to school. There is another group, 
too, Which to my mind is as quietly heroic 
as any in Korea — the teachers. I should 
think that helping either of these groups 
might interest university women as a 
direct and immediate way to contribute 
to the future of an indomitable people. 

We owe a great debt to the American 
who went to Korea 


education, 


every 


missionaries some 


seventy years ago and founded many of 
the present universities. Because of them, 
American ways are not as strange to 
Koreans as they would have been other- 
wise. We owe a debt to the present heads 
of universities who encourage the study of 
English and the knowledge of American 
ways. I will mention one of these, Dr. 
Helen Kim, who has a remarkable posi- 
tion as head of Ewha University for 
Women. Like all Korean teachers and 
students, Korea comes first for Dr. Kim 
and Ewha, but the United States is a close 
friend. In these days we must cherish our 
friends, and not forget them as we watch 
our foes. 


AAUW members will recall the name of Dr. 
Helen K. Kim, for through her offices several of 
our branches have been able to participate in 
the rehabilitation of the educational life of the 
Republic of Korea. Dr. Kim reports that the 
most pressing need is for money, but that gifts 
of food and clothing (sturdy and practical) are 
also welcome. Packages may be sent for dis- 
tribution to Dr. Helen K. Kim, President, 
Ewha Women’s University, Seoul, Korea. 

— Epitror’s NOTE 


by Feliciano Carvallo 











Money for Education 
HOW MUCH and WHERE FROM? 


Plan for an AAUW Study 


Since the improvement of our schools de- 
pends not only on a vigilant and informed 
commitment to the ideals of democratic 
education, but also on a practical knowl- 
edge of the cost of education and the prac- 
tical means by which it can be provided, we 
will inform ourselves fully and take action 
on the problem of taxation and of the fi- 
nancing of schools at the local and state 
level. 


— 1953 Convention resolution 


HE RESOLUTION quoted above was 
peer in Minneapolis by delegates 
to the 1953 convention. Doubtless it was 
influenced by the plainly enunciated phi- 
losophy of President Eisenhower that this 
administration would turn back to the 
states as much responsibility for education 
as the states could possibly carry. Federal- 
aid-to-education bills in the next biennium 
would therefore receive little administra- 
tion support. Carrying out this resolution 
means that AAUW members will find 
out for themselves what public school 
education today costs, whether the local 
methods of financing the schools of the 
community are adequate and fair, and 
whether schools can be financed from 
local sources or whether aid — state or 
national — is essential. The whole study 
will provide a basis for informed voting 
on the federal-aid item at the 1955 
convention. 

The national Education Committee has 
taken the convention resolution seriously 
and, in an effort to assist branches to 
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carry it out, has set up a plan for AAUW 
groups for study of TYazxation and. the 
Financing of the Public Schools. 

This plan, which was described in the 
April 1954 General Director’s Letter, has 
been sent to all state education chairmen 
and state presidents, in the hope that 
preliminary plans for undertaking the 
study could be made at the branch level 
in the spring months, and the data col- 
lected in time for reports to be submitted 
to state education chairmen by December 
1954. 

Urgency has been given AAUW’s study 
plan by the proposals of the President, 
who in his State-of-the-Union message 
invited the states to hold state con- 
ferences on education in 1954, to assess 
problems confronting education and de- 
termine to what extent additional help 
is needed. AAUW’s  cost-of-education 
study results can be of great benefit in 
helping to bring together old and new 
knowledge and reporting the findings 
to state conferences on education, and 
to the nation-wide White House Con- 
ference on Education which the President 
expects to call in 1955. Through this and 
the state conferences, it is expected that 
specific means will be outlined to meet 
the needs of education and to halt the 
ever increasing succession of educational 
crises. 

The plan for a thorough-going study 
by local AAUW groups of Taxation and 
the Financing of the Public Schools has 
met with a warm reponse from the 
state education chairmen, indicating that 
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branches will be keenly interested. These 
are some of the comments: 


We have just had a workshop at our annual 
convention which essentially was on that 
subject. Interest was so strong that it ran over 
time. We shall be glad to participate. 

In such an important subject as Taxation 
and Financing of the Public Schools, I will 
gladly assume responsibility. 

This is the sort of thing I have long urged 
AAUW to do. Now with national interest, 
perhaps we can do some effective study that 
will produce results. 

Certainly it is a timely study in our state at 
the present time. 

(Note: Project chairmen will wish to send for 
the report just issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education, Expenditures for Education at the 
Midcentury (Mise. No. 19, 1954; U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; 
35 cents). Includes valuable data on expendi- 
tures per classroom unit.| 


An Old *“*Concern’’ and 
Today’s Interpretation 


Of course funds for education are an 
old “concern” in AAUW. The Talbot- 
Rosenberry history mentions that in 
1899 the Association was studying budgets 
of colleges and universities, and consider- 
ing whether $500,000 (New York and 
Pennsylvania) or $50,000 (Michigan) con- 
stituted an adequate endowment require- 
ment for a new institution. 

A review of recent branch education 
reports shows how AAUW groups today 
are expressing this same concern for 
finances adequate to maintain educational 
standards, through their efforts in behalf 
of local schools. From New Jersey to 
California and from Minnesota to Florida, 
AAUW branches are keenly aware of 
the need to know more about the financing 
of public education, and to work actively 
for more adequate support for their 
schools. The brief reports that come to 
the national office give a picture of wide- 
spread study, discussion, community edu- 
cation, and legislative action. 

A few examples will suggest how 
branches are tackling the problem. One 


branch, Oakland, Michigan, in order to 
obtain the proper perspective began with 
an over-all study of the status of the 
state Department of Education, including 
its role as an administrator of state 
and federal funds. The majority of the 
branches, however, worked with the prob- 
lem in a smaller frame of reference, 
emphasizing the need for adequate financ- 
ing in their own particular locale. The 
consensus seemed to be that since the 
problem of securing sufficient funds has 
been a continuing one, from the days of 
the school teacher’s “boarding ’round”’ 
to the present time of assistance from 
foundation grants and state or federal 
aid, the study of how to deal effectively 
with the question will also be continu- 
ing. 


Study Groups — plus Action 


In many branches, study groups or survey 
committees have gathered needed data. 
Often these groups included other com- 
munity organizations and persons not 
belonging to AAUW. The Silver Spring, 
Maryland, Branch found that combining 
the efforts of their Education Committee 
with those of the county Education-Legis- 
lative Council resulted in a more effective 
program and increased knowledge of edu- 
cational problems confronting the coun- 
ty. Together they worked for state legis- 
lation concerned with financing salaries, 
and at last report have undertaken a 
survey of the tax structure of the county. 
Findings of the committee’s survey were 
shared with AAUW members at a branch 
meeting, which discussed such items as 
state aid for public school buildings and 
facilities as well as salary schedules. 
Federal aid to education, always a highly 
controversial topic, was chosen as the 
theme for Fort Worth, Texas, study 
groups. Arguments pro and con were 
developed, and papers on the subject 
were given to ail members of the branch. 
In Crookston, Minnesota, the Education 
and Legislative committees cooperated in 
an intensive study of the federal aid bills 
and presented to the branch the argu- 
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JOURNAL OF THE 
ments for and against, together with a 
history of federal participation in educa- 
tion. 

In Peoria, Illinois, when a tax increase, 
badly needed for the was de- 
feated at the twenty AAUW mem- 
bers signed up for a group to study the 
situation. What they found out 
told the community through a 
radio and TV 


newspaper columnist to write: 


schools, 


polls, 


and 
series of 
moved 


broadcasts one 


If the school board themselves had presented 
the facts as the committee has found them, 
they would not be so far in the doghouse as 
they are. The panels discuss such ques- 
tions as “‘How do our boys and girls do after 
graduation? How do our 
with others? Is our tax money being properly 
divided? Are we spending enough to give 
our children an adequate education?” 

The committee 
answers. 
out a work and of so much 
importance to the city of Peoria. 


schools compare 


of the 
It takes trained minds to carry 


has found out some 


such scope, 


Just what else it takes is indicated in 
the foreword of booklet 
the committee has issued to present its 
findings: 


the attractive 


Several thousands hours have been spent 
in compiling, preparing, and presenting this 
survey material. AAUW is pleased to offer 
this to YOU as a community Please 
circulate this copy among your friends and 
your neighbors. 


service. 


The Peoria Education Committee has 
also spread its findings by presenting 
‘Lets Talk about Our 
various Civic organiza- 
tions. A lively exchange of ** Letters to the 
editor” further publicized some of the 
information gained. 


panel discussion, 


Schools,” before 


Panels and Speakers Help to Inform 


By utilizing community resources and 
professional educators, branches have ac- 
quired information on the cost of main- 
taining well equipped schools. When St. 
Paul, Minnesota, invited a speaker to 
discuss “The Part the State Government 
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The Peoria Branch publishes its findings. 


Plays in Financing the Public Schools of 
the State,” mimeographed copies of the 
speech were supplied to members for use 
of the data in subsequent discussions. 
The Somerville, New Jersey, Branch 
provided an exchange of contrasting view- 
points through sponsoring a panel on 
state aid to education, with participants 
chosen to represent varying opinions: a 
member of the state taxpayers associa- 
tion, a field representative of the state 
education association, the local superin- 
tendent of schools, and a former school 
teacher. was supplemented 
‘Investing in Chil- 


Discussion 
through the filmstrip, 
dren.”’ As a result, many citizens learned 
there was more than one side of the ques- 
tion and the group felt that an informed 
public opinion was indeed achieved. 

In Antelope Valley, California, the 
branch Education Committee collected 
and assimilated materials on federal aid 
to education and served as resource per 
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sonnel for a discussion of the subject. 
The presentation included: 


}. A mimeographed sheet giving some of the 
statistics essential toward an understanding 
of the problem, a list of the main organiza- 
tions interested in the issue, and a “starter” 
bibliography. 


7S 


A brief outline of the history and present 
role of our government in both regular and 
emergency educational programs. 

3. An outline of recent attempts to secure 
federal aid legislation, and the stands taken 
by various national organizations on the 
issues involved. 

4. A summary of the chief pros and cons: 

a. Is aid to education actually a problem 
of federal concern? 

b. Can there be federal aid to education 
without federal control of education 
policies? 

ec. Should federal aid funds be allocated 
to public schools only? 

d. Would there be a 
federal aid 
machinery ? 

e. Is there any justification for further 
expenditures before the federal budget 
as a whole is balanced? 


waste of 
through 


great 


funds federal 


At a meeting of the Franklin, Indiana, 
Branch, the effect of federal aid on public, 
private, and parochial schools and higher 
educational institutions was reviewed by 
panel members, and the Education Com- 
mittee actively encouraged legislation in 
the General Assembly to increase state 
aid. The Nevada, Missouri, Branch held 
a discussion on 
Our Schools.” 
group 


“Federal Controls and 
After much study, the 
some startling discoveries 
about the inadequacies in financing their 
state educational system. 


made 


“The Literati’ 


From the many well written leaflets and 
fiers that accompanied branch reports 
and the frequent mention of letters for- 
warded to legislators, it would seem that 
AAUW members are certainly women of 
the written word. Peoria’s booklet has al- 
ready been mentioned. After a general 
meeting of the Great Falls, Montana, 
Branch on getting action on educational 
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legislation backed by AAUW at the state 
level, a three-page leaflet giving the high- 
lights of the meeting was printed and 
distributed to branch members. The bro- 
chure was practical and to the point, giv- 
ing names of the county’s legislators to 
whom members were urged to write and a 
brief description of the state’s “founda- 
tion” program for support of schools. 

“Will Your Children Be Going to 
Schools in Shifts by 1935?” was the ar- 
resting title of a leaflet developed by the 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, Branch in cooperation 
with the PTA and distributed to inter- 
ested persons. AAUW members also wrote 
to their state legislators and to all twenty- 
seven members of the Education Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
to make known their opinions. 

In a like manner the Starkville-State 
College, Mississippi, Branch followed its 
study of school finance by passing a reso- 
lution “supporting efforts to secure a more 
reasonable income from Sixteenth Section 
School Lands,” and reported the action 
to their Board of Supervisors and to their 
Senator. Leaflets titled “Your Child’s 
Lands — Every 16th Section” were dis- 
tributed to members, and the branch 
planned to interest other local organiza- 
tions in the program. 

In Iowa City, a three-member Educa- 
tion Committee prepared and distributed 
to branch members material on federal aid 
and also discussed and distributed litera- 
ture on a bond issue for new schools. 


Enlisting Public Support 

Community cooperation paid dividends 
in many localities. The Education Com- 
mittee in Savannah, worked 
with numerous civic organizations in an 


Georgia, 


attempt to secure increased financial sup- 
port for The Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, Branch shared activity with the 
Mayor’s Committee, which published 
advertisements, distributed 
pamphlets, and had a speakers bureau — 
all to emphasize the need for state aid to 
education. The AAUW Education Com- 
mittee urged individual members to study 
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schools. 


newspaper 
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the question of state aid and inform their 
legislators of their support. 

“Helped to get a school bond issue 
passed” is a phrase that appears repeat- 
edly in branch reports. That “help” may 
mean posters in store windows (Miles 
City, Montana); a sound truck urging 
vote (Nobles, Minnesota); 
newspaper articles and letters-to-the-edi- 
tor (Aurora, Illinois, reported using the 
General Director's Letter for source ma- 
terial); phone calls to get out the vote 
(DeKalb, Illinois, members concentrated 
on parents of pupils who would benefit 
most by the new schools), radio broad- 
casts (Dekalb also purchased time for 
spot announcements), as well as resolu- 
tions, speakers at meetings of other organ- 
izations, and person-to-person missionary 
work, 


citizens to 


AAUW — the Catalytic Agent 


Branch reports often show the Education 
Committee of the AAUW branch spear- 
heading a community movement to adopt 
constructive methods in solving the prob- 
lem of finance for schools. Perhaps one of 
the best examples is the study-action plan 
of the Franklin County, Massachusetts, 
Education Committee. After the proposal 
for using land for a future school building 
was overwhelmingly defeated at a town 
meeting, a group of ten decided to study 
the physical plant of the school system 
and its relationship to the increasing 
student enrollment, and if possible to 
recommend a solution of the problem. 
Other branches will find inspiration in the 
description of how the Franklin County 
Branch achieved their objective: 


Our main project was to arrange a series 
of programs in Greenfield’s PTAs (ten in all) 
during the months of January and February 
to precede Town Meeting in March. Every 
PTA president and program chairman was 
contacted during the summer as their programs 
for the year were being planned. For publicity 
purposes we entitled the series, ““ New Schools 
for Greenfield.”” We arranged for three speakers 
on each program —a member of the school 
department, a member of the School Com- 
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mittee, and a member of the Long-Range 
Planning Committee which was appointed 
by last year’s Town Meeting to study the 
problem with the School Committee. One of 
our AAUW study group members moderated 
at each program. PTA members themselves 
became enthusiastic and cooperated in getting 
out publicity, opening the meetings to the 
public, and inviting Town Meeting members, 

This series of programs captured consider- 
able public, radio, and newspaper interest. 
. . . The first meeting was tape-recorded and 
presented over the local radio station the 
following evening. Schools became one of the 
main topics of conversation about town, and 
while much of the talk was of a confused 
nature, and there was a tremendous amount 
of “‘sounding off’’ by those who didn’t under- 
stand the problem, as well as differences of 
opinion amongst those who did, we had 
created an awareness of the emergency which 
had not existed before. Tremendous opposition 
developed from many of the higher tax- 
paying town leaders, including the Selectmen 
and the Town Finance Committee. 

As individuals, and some of us as PTA 
members, we talked to everyone we could, 
turned up at precinct meetings, telephoned, 
and to some extent became involved in the 
battle. As the AAUW Education study group, 
however, we tried to maintain a certain 
academic aloofness, everything we presented 
being quite factual and remaining. strictly 
out of public personality fights which of 
course developed in the heat of debate. 
Therein, we feel, lay much of our effective- 
ness. 


At the Town Meeting all of the articles 
were passed in which AAUW was most 
interested — appropriations for land fora 
senior high school and elementary school 
and appropriations for architects to draw 
preliminary plans for both. An editorial 
in the local paper praised the work that 
the AAUW had done; and the branch was 
given representation on a Citizens Group 
appointed by the School Committee to 
work on school plans. 

The education chairman concluded her 
branch report by saying that she hoped 
“this report might help or encourage 
AAUW groups in other towns, which are 
facing school problems, to tackle them as 
we have tried to do.” 
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Dorothy Bridgman At- 
kinson Fellowship (North- 
west Central Region) $2,000 
—Lucttte N. Kapwan, 
doctoral candidate, De- 
partment of Anthropology, 
Northwestern University. 
Birthplace, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. B.S. 1946, University 
of Illinois; M.A. 1951, State University of 
Iowa. 





Prosect — Acculturation study of life in a 
Mexican municipio to determine the charac- 
teristic orientations of three racial groups 
stemming from historically different cultures, 
to their common economic environment. The 
municipio contains three distinct groups — 
Indian, Mestizo, and Negro (descendants of 
African slaves brought to Mexico by the 
Spaniards), who have lived together for 
centuries, practiced the same occupation — 
farming — and yet have preserved their sep- 
arate groups, and developed characteristically 
different attitudes and practices in relation 
to common economic factors. Results of 
the study, which Mrs. Kaplan will submit as 
a doctoral dissertation, will add to knowledge 
of the acculturation process in the New World, 
and will have practical significance in func- 
tionally relating the patterns of economic 
behavior to other patterns of this rural cul- 
ture. PLACE OF STUDY — coastal Oaxaca (Costa 
Chica), Mexico. 


Elizabeth Avery Colton Fel- 
lowship (South Atlantic Re- 
gion) $2,000 — Mapie Warp 
Barrett, lecturer in German 
and classics, Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of 
North Carolina, and also 
associate professor of romance 
languages, High Point Col- 
lege. Birthplace, Stephenville, Texas. B.A. 
1940, Alabama College for Women; M.A. 


_ Ph.D. 1948, University of North Caro- 
ina, 


Fellowship Awards, 1954-55 


FELLOWSHIPS FROM THE MILLION DOLLAR FELLOWSHIP FUND 








Prosect — Dialect study of Alabama speech. 
Dr. Barrett has already made a dialect investi- 
gation in Alabama’s nine southeastern coun- 
ties — the “ Wiregrass”’ section. Now she will 
extend her study to the Black Belt counties 
to the north, and will analyze vocabulary as 
well as pronunciation. One question to be an- 
swered is whether the settlement history of the 
two sections is reflected in speech features. 
She will also look for any correlation of pro- 
nunciation and vocabulary with age and social 
level. Dr. Barrett’s earlier studies of Alabama 
dialect have drawn praise from scholars, who 
welcome her forthcoming research as a valuable 
contribution to American linguistics. More 
such studies are needed to provide data for a 
possible Linguistic Atlas of the South, pro- 
jected as part of the Linguistic Atlas of the 
United States and Canada. PLacE oF stuDY — 
North Carolina, Alabama, and University of 
Chicago Linguistics Institute. 


Ellen C. Sabin Fellowship 
(Wisconsin) $2,000 — Tatiana 
W. Greene, instructor in 
French, Barnard college. 
Birthplace, Paris, France. 
Candidate in law 1939, Uni- 
versity of Brussels, Belgium; 
M. A. 1946, and subsequent 
graduate study, Columbia 
University. 

Prosect — Mrs. Greene’s doctoral disserta- 
tion will analyze the work of the contemporary 
French writer, Jules Supervielle. She will ex- 
amine his poetry, short stories, plays, and 
novels in the context of modern literary move- 
ments and attempt to assay the significance of 
his work from philosophical, esthetic, and 
ethical points of view. She also hopes to trace 
the effect of Spanish-American influences on 
his style (Supervielle was born and has spent 
many years of his life in Uruguay), and the 
influence of two nineteenth century French 
poets, Lautréamont and Laforgue, who were 
born in Uruguay and spent some years there. 
PLAcE orf stupy — New York and Paris. 
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Florence R. Sabin Fellow- 
ship (Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion) $2,000 Dorotuy 
CiarrE Wantass, doctoral 
candidate, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Birthplace, Logan, Utah. 
B.S. 1943, Utah State Col- 
lege; M.A. 1947, Columbia 
University. 
PROJECT 

troversy and the rise of the “marvelous Boy’ 
surrounding the career of 

Chatterton (1752-70), the untutored 


Dissertation on the Rowley con- 


> 


legend Thomas 
genius 
who created poetry which he represented as 
the work of one Thomas Rowley, a fifteenth 
century priest. Despite linguistic evidence that 
the Rowley manuscripts were a hoax, many 
learned contemporaries accepted Chatterton’s 
poetry as the work of “ Rowley.” In this proj- 
ect in English literature Miss Wanlass will 
analyze the reasons for the success or failure 
of the deception, the role of Horace Walpole 
in the development of the Chatterton legend, 
and the light thrown by the quarrel on the 
shifting literary taste of the time. PLACE oF 
stupy — London and Bristol, England. 


Kathryn McHale 
ship (Indiana) $2,000 — 
Mirtam Massey JOHNSON, 
doctoral candidate, Radcliffe. 
Birthplace, Atlanta, Georgia. 
B.A. 1948, University — of 
North Carolina; M.A, 1951, 
Radcliffe. 

Prosect — Continuation — of 
a study, already begun, of 


Fellow- 


personality differences in 
women which lead them to develop character- 
istic “ marriage’’ or “career” orientations. The 
hypothesis to be tested in a study of 300 
women college students is that girls whose 
personality dispositions lead them to want 
careers have experienced different types of 
relationships with their parents than those 
who find their happiness strictly within the 
domestic sphere. One hypothesis to be tested 
is that daughters whose fathers are strongly 
attached to them develop a more feminine 
orientation than those whose mothers supply 
the chief emotional attachment. Mrs. Johnson 
collected the data for this project last year 
while teaching at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, and now plans to 
analyze the questionnaires and write up the 
findings as her doctoral dissertation. PLACE OF 
stupy — Cambridge, Mass. 
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Margaret Snell Fellowship 
(North Pacific Region) $2,000 
—Evetyn C. Brisrou, re- 
search assistant, Institute of 
Slavic Studies, University of 
California, Berkeley. Birth- 
place, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, 
University of California. 

Prosect — Doctoral dissertation on the poetry 
of Fedor Sologub, a leader in the Russian 
symbolist literary movement which flourished 
in 1900-1910. Neither the author nor the 
period he represented have had any compre. 
hensive treatment. The analysis 
should throw light on Russian intellectual life 
before the revolution. Miss Bristol’s interest 
in Russian literature developed over many 


proposed 


years of study in Slavic languages. Ultimately 
she hopes to study all significant movements in 
Russian poetry of the prevolutionary period. 
PLaceE or stupy — University of California, 


Berkeley. 


Marion Talbot Fellowship 
(Illinois) $3,000 — JosEeruINe 
MircuE.L, assistant profes- 
sor of mathematics, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Birthplace, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
B.Sc. in Arts 1934, University 
of Alberta; M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 
1942, Bryn Mawr. 
Prosect — Research in Fourier analysis in 
the geometry of matrices. Dr. Mitchell has 
been doing research in this field, and_ has 
published a number of articles and papers in 
scientific journals. PLace oF stupy — Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Martha Catching Enochs 

Fellowship (Southeast Cen- 

tral Region) $2,000 — Mar- 

GARET PEPPERDENE, instruc- 

tor in English literature, 

Miami University. Birthplace, 

Vicksburg, Mississippi. B.A. 

1941, Louisiana State Uni- 

versity; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1953, Vanderbilt 
University. Graduate study: University of 
Oregon, 1946-47; Queen’s University of Bel- 
fast, Northern Ireland, 1950-51. 


Prosect — Critical re-evaluation of Beowulf 
as an expression of the transition of Anglo- 


Saxon society from pagan to Christian, with 


the thesis that the controversial Christian 


passages in Beowulf stem, not from Roman, 
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but from Irish Christianity. Validation of the 
thesis may eliminate a seeming dichotomy now 
felt between the pagan and Christian elements 
of the epic, and may reveal hitherto unrecog- 
nized influences of early Celtic culture on 
medieval life in England and Europe. PLACE oF 
stupy — Trinity College, University of Dub- 
lin, and Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies 
(Celtic), Dublin, Ireland. 


Minnie Cumnock Blodgett 
Fellowship (Michigan) $3,000 
Dorotuy ATEN, research 
fellow in organic chemistry, 
Cambridge University, Eng- 
land. Birthplace, Lorain, Ohio. 
B.S. 1947, College of Woos- 
ter: Ph.D. 1951, Ohio State 
University. 
Prosect — Fundamental research in organic 
chemistry to determine the direction of free 
radical addition to unsaturated compounds, 
and to elucidate the relative importance of the 
factors which influence the stability of the in- 
termediate free radicals involved. The course 
of ionic addition has been thoroughly studied, 
but the direction of free radical attack on ole- 
finic molecules depends to a large extent on 
factors which are not yet clearly understood. 
PLacE OF stTupy — Cambridge 
England. 


University, 


New Jersey State Fellow- 
ship, $2,000 — B. EvizaBeri 
Horner, assistant professor 
of zoology, Smith College. 
Birthplace, Merchantville, 
N. J. B.A. 1938, New Jersey 
College for Women; M.A. 
1940, Smith College; Ph.D. 
1948, University of Michigan. 
A survey of animal life in Australia, 
especially the small indigenous rodents and 
marsupials, with attention to social character- 
istics and unusual adaptations 
physiological, and behavioral 
sociation with certain conditions peculiar to 
Australia. Much of the interest of foreign 
scientists has centered on collecting new forms 
of the world famous mammals of Australia. Dr. 
Horner’s research will help to make up a de- 
ficiency in life-history studies of the most 
common small Australian mammals. Dr. 
Horner has published a dozen studies in scien- 
tific journals. PLACE OF STUDY Universities 
of Brisbane and Sydney, Australia. 
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New York State Fellowship, 
$2,000 — GABRIELLE E. FRiep- 
MAN, doctoral candidate, Yale 
University. Birthplace, Hann- 
over, Germany. B.A. 1950, L hae & 
Queens College, N. Y.; M.A. Tag 
1951, Yale. Ao a» 
Project —A study of the 

writings of Henri Focillon, the French art 
historian who became famous for his distin- 
guished career at the Sorbonne and the College 
de France as well as for the important part he 
played in establishing a cooperative organiza- 
tion of world intellectuals in the League of 
Nations. While Focillon is best known as an 
art historian, the project hopes to show that 
much of his aesthetic system is best revealed 
by analysis of his fiction, essays and literary 
criticism. PLACE or stupy — Yale. 









Pennsylvania-Delaware Fel- 
lowship, $2,000 — Monica 
REYNOLDs, assistant profes- 
sor of physiology, University 
of Pennsylvania. Birthplace, 
Kingston, Pennsylvania. B.S. 
1935, Simmons College; B.A. 
1942, Barnard; Ph.D. 1948, 
Columbia University. 





Prosect — Study of milk formation in bovines 
to determine the quantitative relationship be- 
tween blood passing through the udder and 
the volume and composition of milk secretion. 
This study will increase the understanding of 
the manner in which mammary tissue functions 
and thus may aid agriculturists in developing 
better dairy herds and obstetricians in treating 
inadequate lactation in women. Dr. Reynolds’ 
research in this field has been reported in the 
American Journal of Physiology. Her doctoral 
dissertation appeared in the same publication. 
PLACE OF stuby — National Institute for Re- 
search in Dairying, Reading, England. 


Vassie James Hill Fellow- 
ship (Southwest Central Unit) 
$2,000 — Berry ANN DIL- 
LINGHAM, doctoral candidate, 
University of Michigan. Birth- 
place, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
M.A. 1950, University of 
Michigan. 

Progect — A study of Kick- 
apoo Indian culture, its origins in the Great 
Lakes region and subsequent modifications 
introduced by the foreed migration to the 
Southwest, where the tribe settled in Kansas, 
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Oklahoma, and parts of Mexico. No thorough 
ethnographic history of the Kickapoos exists, 
nor has the impact of surrounding cultures upon 
their tribal patterns been determined. The 
proposed study therefore can contribute much 
to our knowledge of aboriginal cultures on the 
North American continent. PLACE oF stupby — 
Southwestern United States and Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 


International 


Alice Hamilton Fellowship (Connecticut — 
Rhode Island Unit) $1,500.— Eutur M. D. 
TroLLE, Denmark; neurologist. M.D., Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. 

Prosect — Dr. Trolle will continue research 
in electro-encephalography and study practical 
applications of this method of investigation 
in clinies of McGill University, Montreal, and 
the Universities of Illinois (in Chicago) and 
California (Los Angeles). Dr. Trolle has pub- 
lished many articles and papers in her field, 
and now has a book in preparation. 


Helen Marr Kirby Fellowship (Texas) 
$1,500 — GuISLAINE C. J. SoMMEREYNs, Bel- 
gium; chemist. Graduate of Universities of 
Brussels and Louvain. 

Prosect — Research in microchemistry at the 
University of Upsala, Sweden, and the Lab- 
oratory of Pharmacy and Chemistry, Sandoz, 
Basle, Switzerland. Miss Sommereyns has 
held research grants from Belgian foundations 
interested in the application of scientific find- 
ings to industry and agriculture, and has 
published a number of papers. 


Latin American Fellowship 
(Washington, D. C., Branch) 
$1,500 — CEtsA ISABEL GON- 
ZALEZ, teacher of psychology, 
Colegio de la Providencia, 
Asuncion, Paraguay. Birth- 
place, Luque, Paraguay. Miss 
Gonzalez graduated from the 
Normal School for Teachers at Asuncion in 
1942, winning a fellowship to the University of 
Brazil, where she completed courses in child 
psychology. 
Project — Study of Rorschach techniques 
and the re-education of neurotic children. 
Upon completion of studies in the United 
States, Miss Gonzalez plans to set up an Insti- 
tute of Mental Hygiene in Paraguay to treat 
children and adolescents. An institution of this 
kind is much needed in Paraguay. 
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Mary E. Woolley Fellowship (North New 
England Unit) $1,500—GruLIANA Cry, 
Italy; physicist. Ph.D. 1951, University of 
Turin. 

Prosyect — Dr. Cini will study microwave 
spectroscopy and investigate by means of 
resonance method the properties of para- 
magnetic salts of rare earths. PLACE OF stupy 
— King’s College, University of Durham, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 


Mary E. Woolley Fellowship (North New 
England Unit) $1,500 — Rosr M. Rensnaw, 
Canada; musician and composer. Ph.D. 1949, 
University of Toronto. (NotE.—This fellow- 
ship was not awarded in 1944-45, and the de- 
ferred stipend was offered as a second award 
this year.) 

Prosect — Dr. Renshaw will do research in 
ancient music at the Conservatoire National 
de Musique and the Musee Guimet in Paris. 
Dr. Renshaw was the first Canadian woman to 
receive the doctorate in music at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. She has studied at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, 
and at the Conservatoire in Paris, and has car- 
ried out research in French-Canadian folk 
music, and in Gregorian and early music. 
Dr. Renshaw has a number of compositions 
to her credit. 


Ohio State Fellowship, $1,500. BarBara H. 
Croker, New Zealand; research scholar in 
botany, University of Sheffield, England. 
M.S., Victoria University College, University 
of New Zealand. 

Prosect — Population studies and a cytologi- 
cal survey on two species of beech in the 
vicinity of Sheffield, and, if possible, in other 
parts of Great Britain. Miss Croker’s work 
will be centered in the Botany Department of 
the University of Sheffield. 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve International Fel- 
lowship (New York City Branch) $1,500 — 
Monique R. H. Van Ticneven, Belgium; 
historian. Graduate of the Free University of 
Brussels. 

Prosect — Miss Van Tichelen will carry out 
a research project on English political and 
public opinion concerning Franco-Belgian rela- 
tions during the Second Empire (1851-65). 
She will use material in the archives of the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Paris, and 
source material to be found in various libraries 
in London. 
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Achievement Award (Northwest Central Re- 
gion) $2,500 — to be announced at the State 


Presidents Conference in June. 


AAUW National Fellowship, 
$2,000 — Janet Cox, doc- 
toral candidate, Radcliffe. 
Birthplace, Bronxville, N. Y. 
B.A. 1952, Wellesley; M.A. 
1953, Radcliffe. 

Prosect —-A study of the 
drawings of Pontormo, six- 
teenth century Italian artist 
who painted in Florence. Little has been done 
on drawings of the school of painting he repre- 
sents (Mannerist) and it is expected that Miss 
Cox’s study will help to clarify interpretation 
of this style. PLacE or srupy — Harvard Uni- 
versity; Florence, Italy. 





AAUW National Fellowship, 
$2,000 — Frances HuEMER, 
instructor in the history of 
art, Smith College. Birth- 
place, Newark, N. J. B.A. 
1944, Duke; M.A. 1952 and 
subsequent graduate study, 
New York University. 
Prosect — Doctoral disser- 
tation on Roman Baroque architecture of the 
seventeenth century. Miss Huemer will at- 
tempt to develop a history of the style of orna- 
ment in the High Baroque period by an an- 
alysis of the work of three great masters of 
that period, Lorenzo Bernini, Francesco Bor- 
romini, and Pietro da Cortona, and the rela- 
tionship of the High Baroque styles to six- 
teenth century architectural ornament. PLACE 
or stupy — Rome, Italy. 





AAUW National Fellowship, 
$2,000 — Mary A. KiL- 
BOURNE, doctoral candidate, 
Stanford University. Birth- 
place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
B.A. 1951, Stanford; M.A. 
1952, American University of 
Beirut. 


Prosect — Dissertation on the ‘“‘sovietiza- 
tion’’ of Armenia by the USSR, 1920-53. 
Policies imposed on the Armenians by the cen- 
tral government of the USSR will be examined 
to determine the manner in which basic insti- 
tutions of this traditional culture — the fam- 
ily, the church, the school, and economic life 
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— have been reshaped to fit the Russian Com- 
munist plan for national minorities. Through 
such a case study in Soviet methods it may be 
possible to anticipate policies the Soviets 
might adopt should they take over other tradi- 
tional societies in the Near East. PLacr or 
stupy — Stanford University, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 


Jean Lennox Kimmel Fel- 
lowship (Indiana) $2,000 — 
Rose F. Caron, doctoral 
candidate, University of Chi- 
cago. Birthplace, Riga, Lat- 
via. B.A. 1948, Vassar; grad- 
uate study, University of 
Chicago. 





Project — Doctoral dissertation on psycho- 
logical factors underlying human memory, 
particularly the role of motivation in learning. 
Forgetting is not so much a matter of “fading 
away” of knowledge as of the activities which 
intervene between learning and recall. There is 
more interference with old learning if the new 
learning is closely related, as in the recall of 
French after an interlude of studying Latin. 
Mrs. Caron’s study will test whether similarity, 
of motivation at the time of learning (e.g., 
studying French, then Latin, for examina- 
tions) will produce greater interference with 
recall than dissimilarity of motivation (study- 
ing French for fun, Latin for an examination). 
The findings should contribute to our knowl- 
edge of the complex relationship between 
motivation and the memory process. PLACE 
oF stupy — University of Chicago. 


Margaret Lee Wiley Fellow- 
ship (Texas) $2,500 — HANNA 
D. Howsorn, instructor in 
history, Bryn Mawr College. 
Birthplace, Heidelberg, Ger- 
many. B.A. 1950, Bryn 
Mawr. 





Prosect — Research for doc- 

toral dissertation in the field of Renaissance 
history. Miss Holborn will work on a study of 
“history as rhetoric and as reality” in the 
thinking of fifteenth century Italian human- 
ists. She will analyze the attitude toward his- 
tory of some of these humanists, and attempt 
to gauge the extent to which “realistic”? and 
“modern” concepts of the nature of history 
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developed during the earlier period of the 
Renaissance. Her study will bring into clearer 
perspective similarities and differences be- 
tween the humanists and the medieval thinkers 
who immediately preceded them and_ the 
Machiavellian school which follows. PLAcE or 
stupy — London and Florence. 


May Treat Morrison Fellow- 
ship (California) $3,000 — 
MuisaBbetu F. Hirscn, assist- 
ant professor in social studies, 
Bard College, N. Y. Birth- 
place, Mainz, Germany. 
Ph.D. 1930, University of 

Marburg, Germany. 
Prosect — Completion of research for a biog- 
raphy of the Portuguese humanist, Damiao de 
Goes (1502-72). 
prisoned by the Inquisition, but left a legacy 
of vigorous writings on the raging intellectual 
and religious controversies of the sixteenth 
century. He was a friend of Luther and 
Erasmus, and knew Ignatius of Loyola and 
other great church figures. Dr. Hirsch writes: 
“In the Age of the Reformation different ide- 
ologies were engaged in a bitter struggle for 


De Goes was tried and im- 


supremacy. The generation of 1954 will recog- 
nize many familiar features in regard to the 
intellectual which Damiao de 
helped to solve both through his life and his 


issues Goes 
writings.” Dr. Hirsch has published many arti- 
cles on humanists in European and American 
philosophical journals. PLace or stTuby — 
Italy, Germany, Holland. 


WOMEN 


Michigan State Fellowship, 

$2,000 — MariLyn STOKSTAD, 

teaching fellow, University of 

Michigan. Birthplace, Lan- 

sing, Michigan. B.A. 1950, 

Carleton College; M.A. 1953, 

Michigan State College. 

Prosect — A study of the 

sculpture adjoining the prin- 

cipal entrance of the Cathedral of Santiago de 

Compostela, Spain. Executed under the diree- 

tion of Master Matthew, twelfth century ar- 

tist, the Portico de la Gloria is considered one 

of the finest creations of the Romanesque 

period. Its sculpture will be studied by Miss 

Stokstad for a clearer picture of the art of 

Master Matthew, and for traces of the in- 

fluences acting upon sculpture in northern 

Spain in this period. PLACE OF stTUpbY 
Santiago and northern Spain, southern 

France. 


New York State Fellowship, 
$2,000 — Rutu WIsHNEFF, 
teaching assistant, Cornell 
University. Birthplace, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. B.A. 1948, Bar- 
nard; M.A. 1953, Cornell. 


ProsEcT — Doctoral thesis on 
the moral, political, and 
thought of Charles Peguy, modern 
French philosopher and poet who was killed in 
the Battle of the Marne (1914). Mrs. Wishneff 
believes this analysis will illuminate much that 
seems discordant and irreconcilable in modern 
French life. PLAcE or stupy — Cornell 


SC cial 
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Alice Freeman Palmer Me- 
morialFellowship, $2,000 — 
Erna M. J. Herrey, assist- 
ant professor of — physics, 
Queens College, N. Y. Birth- 
place, Berlin, Germany. M.A. 
and Ph.D. 1927, University 
of Berlin. 


; cA 
Prosect — Experiments in the acoustical 
properties of liquid helium, “‘second sound.” 
This is the capacity of helium II, the phase of 
helium at temperatures near absolute zero, to 
transmit thermal waves in a manner 
responding to ordinary pressure waves, com- 
monly called sound waves. Research of this 
type is significant for clarification of the as- 
sumptions of the quantum theory, one of the 
major steps in the development of the concepts 
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cor- 


of modern physics. Dr. Herrey has published 
numerous articles in German and American 


scientific journals. PLACE Or stupy — Claren- 
don Laboratory, Oxford University, England. 


’ 


Anna C. Brackett Fellow- 

ship, $2,000 — CLARICE HEew- 

itt PeNNock, doctoral can- 

didate, Radcliffe. Birthplace, 

Boston, Massachusetts. B.A. 

1945, Vassar; M.A. 1951, 

New York University. Grad- 

uate study, 1949-50, Univer- 

sity of Rome. 

Prosect — A study of Greek 

and Etruscan monumental 

terracotta sculpture, circa 550-450 B.C., to 
be presented as a doctoral thesis. Technical 
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stvlistie examination of regional and chrono- 
logical differences in the handling of clay 
promises to contribute to integration of this 
art historically with other ancient sculpture. 
PLACE OF sTUDY — Harvard, Greece, and 
museums of western Europe, especially Italy. 


Founders Fellowship, $3,500 

—GLapys Davipson WEIN- 

perG, editor of Archaeology, 

Archaeological Institute of 

America quarterly. Birthplace, 

New York. B.A. 1930, New 

York University; Ph.D. 1935, 

Johns Hopkins University. 

Prosect — A historical study of the glass 
found in Greece, dating from Mycenaean 
times through the Middle Ages. By combining 
a survey of glass in museums throughout 
Greece with the study of important new finds 
from recent excavations, and by relating this 
body of material to the glass of the Near 
East and Europe, it may be possible to trace 
for the first time the origins and development 
of glass in Greece. For a series on excavations 
at Corinth, published by the American School 
of Classical Studies, Dr. Weinberg prepared 
the volume on The Minor Objects, which in- 
volved study of thousands of objects excavated 
during more than fifty years. Other studies by 
Dr. Weinberg have appeared in archaeological 
journals. PLace or srupy — American School 
of Classical Studies, Athens. 


Ida Hyde Fellowship, $2,000 
— MarcGaret LENNox, neu- 
rophysiologist. Birthplace, 
Denver, Colorado. B.A. 1934, 
Vassar; M.D. 1939, Yale. 
U. S. Institute of Mental 
Health Fellow, Institute of 
Neurophysiology, Copenha- 
gen, Denmark, 1951-. 

ProsEcT — While serving at the Yale Medical 
School as assistant professor of neurology 
1$.5-51) and lecturer in a_ postgraduate 
course in neurology and psychiatry, Dr. Len- 
nox carried on extensive research, chiefly 
in the field of electro-encephalography — the 
electrical recording of brain waves. Among 
her twenty publications there are several 
studies of epilepsy, one in Danish. At the Insti- 
tute of Neurophysiology in Copenhagen she 
has worked with Annelise Madsen, electronic 
engineer (who held an AAUW International 
Grant in 1950-51), developing apparatus for 


ad 


study of the central processes involved in color 
vision through illumination of the cat’s eye by 
light flashes. She now plans to extend the same 
methods to a study of subcortical visual cen- 
ters. PLacE or stupy — Copenhagen. 


Mary Andersen Fellowship, 

$2,000 — Nikkr Rercnarp, 

doctoral candidate. Birth- 

place, New York. B.A. 1951, 

Radcliffe; M.A. 1951, Stan- 

ford University. 

Prosect —A study of the 

impact of western culture on 

the social and economic structure of Iran. 
Iran’s strategic position in relation to world 
oil resources has stimulated study of her po- 
litical institutions in recent decades, but in the 
economic and social fields a comprehensive 
treatment of the scattered data available is 
needed. PLAcE oF stupy — University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Sarah Berliner Research Fel- 

lowship, $2,000—OLGA Brera, 

research associate in zoology, 

Columbia University. Birth- 

place, New York. B.A. 1944, 

Brooklyn College; M.A. 1947, 

Ph.D. 1950, New York Uni- 

versity. 

Prosect —A_ study of the 
evolution of the thyroid gland in fish and its 
function of hormone formation. This research 
will use radioactive chemicals to trace the 
way the gland incorporates iodine into hor- 
mones. Results of such experiments will help 
in the understanding of some of the complex 
functional relationships of the thyroid in man. 
Dr. Berg’s studies have appeared in scientific 
journals, including two studies of thyroid 
tumors published in Cancer Research. PLacE oF 
stupy — College de France, Paris, France, 


SPECIAL FELLOWSHIP 


Gamma Phi Beta 

Barbee’ Fellowship, 
Berry J. CueEYNE, grad- 

uate student, New York 

School of Social Work. Birth- 

place, Chateaugay, N. Y. 

B.A. 1953, Hartwick College. 

Prosect — Miss Cheyne will 

spend a second year at the New York School 

of Social Work, leading to the master’s degree. 

She will do supervised field work, with a re- 

search project in child guidance. PLAcE or 

stupy — New York School of Social Work. 
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oe” Did you know that... 


Margaret M. Justin will retire in June 
from the post of Dean of the Division 
of Home Economics, Kansas State Col- 
lege, which she has held since 1923. Dean 
Justin (former Vice-President from the 
Southwest Central Region) has been in 
Holland this year under a Fulbright 
scholarship, conducting workshops on ad- 
ministrative management for home econ- 
omists and filling speaking engagements. 


Goal for the Radcliffe Graduate Center 
for women is $2,000,000. For over half 
a century, Radcliffe has awarded Ph.D.’s 
to women (the studies are under the 
direction of the Harvard faculty; the 
degrees are given by Radcliffe). Now 
at long last Radcliffe hopes to provide 
a center where women graduate students 
may find living accommodations and an 
intellectual atmosphere favorable to learn- 
ing. The three honorary co-chairmen for 
the fund drive are Helen C. White, Bessie 
Carter Randolph, and Hettie Goldman, 
who have served AAUW respectively as 
President, chairman of the Committee 
on Legislative Program, and member of 
the Fellowship Awards Committee. 


Jane Sands Robb, who held the Sarah 
Berliner Fellowship in 1927-28, was one 
of nine women doctors to receive an 
Elizabeth Blackwell Citation presented 
by the New York Infirmary when the 
hospital’s new building was opened. The 
nine were chosen for having “honored 
their profession and their country by 
their brilliant scientific work.” Dr. Robb 
is carrying on research in the anatomy 
and physiology of the heart at the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse. 
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The University of Rochester (New York) 
has a woman Dean of Instruction and Stu- 
dent Services, — Dean Margaret Habein, 
for two years Dean of the Women’s Col- 
lege of the university. The new post 
was created just as the university is 
discontinuing the separate women’s col- 
lege. In her new position, Dean Habein 
will be concerned with the formal educa- 
tional program and also with guidance, 
health and medical services, and counsel- 
ing — for both men and women students. 
So far as we know, she is the only woman 
to hold such responsibilities in a co- 
educational university. 


To honor Mary Ashby Cheek, who has 
resigned after sixteen years as president 
of Rockford College, Illinois, the Board 
of Trustees and faculty have created the 
Mary Ashby Cheek Foundation of Ameri- 
can Citizenship. The announcement states 
the purpose: ““To perpetuate her moving 
spirit and to kindle in America’s youth 
the spark of free inquiry and sense of 
responsible citizenship characteristic of 
the ideal liberal arts education.” The 
main provision of the Foundation is to 
create a professorship, to be awarded 
for a period of a year or more to a Rock- 
ford College faculty member who adheres 
to the high standards and ideals which 
have guided the retiring president. 


The memoirs of Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
Dean of Barnard College from 1911 to 
1947, will be published in October 1954 
as part of the bicentennial celebration 
of Columbia University. Dean Gilder- 
sleeve not only led Barnard College in 
its development as one of the foremost 
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institutions in the country for the educa- 
tion of women; she also was one of those 
who launched the idea of the International 
Federation of University Women, and 
served as its second president. A History 
of Barnard College, by Mrs. Marian 
Churchill White, has also been published 
as part of the bicentennial celebration. 


Building a turnpike will be the new 
responsibility of Maver Katharine E. 
White, Red Bank, New Jersey (former 
Treasurer of AAUW), who has_ been 
named a member of the State Highway 
Authority. 


Emory University, Georgia, this year be- 
came completely coeducational. This 
break with a tradition of 116 years means 
that the Colleges of Arts and Sciences 
and the School of Business Administration 
are open to women for the first time. 
Women had already been enrolled in 
the Graduate School, School of Nursing, 
and schools of medicine, dentistry, law, 
and theology. 


The number of earned degrees conferred 
by United States colleges and universities 
declined in 1952-53 for the third con- 
secutive year, according to figures of 
the U. S. Office of Education. The drop 
in the number of men graduates was 
10.18 percent as compared with the pre- 
ceding year; the number of women gradu- 
ates declined only 0.8 percent. Of course 
the exodus of World War II veterans 
who had graduated makes the difference. 
But college enrollments increased in the 
fall of 1953 by an estimated 3.1 percent 
as compared to the fall of 1952. 


President of the Pennsylvania Division, 


Mrs. Herbert W. Anderson, is serving on 


the Pennsylvania Commission on Inter- 
Governmental Relations by appointment 
of the governor. 


The typical salary paid to college and 
university professors places them at the 
bottom of the professional earning scale 
as compared with physicians, dentists, 


lawyers, and other major professions, 
according to the NEA Research Bulletin 
(December). Beginning salaries for college 
instructors are likely to be highest in 
teachers colleges (minimum reported, $3,- 
538), lowest in small private colleges 
(minimum, $2,743), this investigation of 
417 colleges and universities revealed. 


Aline MacMahon, Barnard graduate 
whose performance in T. S. Eliot’s “The 
Confidential Clerk”? has had enthusiastic 
reviews, is a member of the New York 
City Branch. 


The George Washington Award, coveted 
engineering honor, has been given this 
year to Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, con- 
sulting management engineer, for “out- 
standing contribution to engineering and 
management, and for unselfish devotion 
to problems of the handicapped.” Dr. 
Gilbreth (mother of the famous twelve 
in Cheaper by the Dozen), at seventy-five, 
is the first woman to receive the award, 
which is sponsored by leading engineering 
societies. Fewer than twenty men have 
been so honored. 


Physics research in the small college 
has been the special concern of Dorothy 
W. Weeks as part-time consultant for 
the National Science Foundation in the 
Division of Mathematical, Physical, and 
Engineering Sciences. The Foundation 
assigns grants of the Federal Government 
to colleges and universities in support 
of individual research of a basic na- 
ture. Dr. Weeks is former chairman of 
the AAUW Committee on International 
Grants. 


The Melanie R. Rosborough Scholarship, 
for a qualified German student, has been 
established by the Modern Language De- 
partment of the University of Miami, 
Florida, to honor the achievement, leader- 
ship and inspiration of their colleague, 
Dr. Rosborough, of the university’s Ger- 
man Department — and former AAUW 
Vice-President from the South Atlantic 
Region. 
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Television, Radio, and AAUW 


TV is almost as omnipresent and as much 
complained about as the weather, but 
there’s a difference: some people are doing 
something about TV. And many AAUW 
groups are among those who are trying to 
ensure constructive use of this tremendous 
new communications force. 

As one organization for the educational 
use of TV put it: 


When Gutenberg invented movable type, he 
made possible through the production of books 
the education which has produced our twen- 
tieth century world. Now television promises 
to revolutionize and extend learning in our 
time as Gutenberg’s invention did in his. (Bay 
Area Educational TV Association) 


AAUW groups have a sharp eye on that 
word, promises. How firm is the promise 
of TV for education at the present time? 
What assurance that this miraculous me- 
dium will actually be used to enrich the 
cultural and educational forces of Amer- 
ican life? 


Getting Educational TV Stations 
The urgent current problem for 
those concerned with TV’s educational po- 
tentialities is the establishment of educa- 
tional stations. Channels reserved by the 
FCC for possible educational use cannot 
be held indefinitely, and action must be 
taken soon or opportunities for education 
may be lost for good. In at least twenty- 
three states and the District of Columbia, 
AAUW groups have reported work for 
state legislation for establishment 


most 


and 


Reports for 1952-53 supplied most of the ma- 
terial for this account. We look forward to 
further news of activities in this field in the 
reports due on June 1. 
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support of educational stations; or, more 
often, cooperation in local movements of 
citizens and educational institutions to 
plan for and finance such stations. 

Reports of AAUW activity have come 
from Alabama, California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Maryland, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. When 1953-54 reports are in, others 
will undoubtedly be added to the list. 

From one state after another has come 
news that a member of AAUW has been 
appointed by the governor to serve on a 
state commission for educational TV. 

As yet, not many of the plans have come 
to fruition. The problem of finance is 
formidable, but even more difficult is the 
task of convincing the public of the need 
for educational TV stations. In this kind 
of public education, AAUW is _particu- 
larly skilled. National leaders in the 
movement have congratulated the Asso- 
ciation on the contribution it is making 
toward getting the need for educational 
stations understood. 

In New Orleans, Mrs. Louis Abramson, 
Jr., and Mrs. Garland Taylor have given 
effective leadership in the “Work Com- 
mittee”? of the Commission for Educa- 
tional TV. The “Work Committee” is 
well named, judging from the three-page 
skeleton report of the activities of these 
two AAUW members. New Orleans is well 
along in its campaign for funds to build 
and operate a station. 

Branches in New York state had good op- 
portunity to keep in touch with the prog- 
ress of the Commission on the Use of TV 
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for Education, appointed by the governor, 
since Mrs. Isabel Kideney, former AAUW 
state president, was a member of the Com- 
mission. A plan submitted by the state 
Board of Regents, providing for a state- 
wide network of TV channels for educa- 
tion, was widely supported by AAUW in 
the state, but rejected by the Commission, 
with Mrs. Kideney joining in the minority 
dissent. Branches were then called on to 
work for a pilot project to demonstrate 
what educational TV could accomplish. 

In Oklahoma, AAUW worked for action 
by the governor and state legislature to 
authorize a bond issue for a chain of edu- 
cational TV stations. ‘ihe bond issue was 
approved, but has been challenged in the 
courts. 

Kansas branches have been vigorous in 
letting their legislators know that they 
favor legislation for educational TV. 

The California state radio and TV 
chairman reported 27 branches active in 
behalf of educational television, chiefly 
working for legislation to establish educa- 
tional stations. Seven branches reported 
holding sponsoring or active memberships 
in citizens organizations concerned with 
getting such stations. 


tirst, Education of All Concerned 
Much of the branch activity has been edu- 


education of members on the 
need and the opportunities for educational 
TV, and the problems involved; then 
education of the public; and finally, action 
in support of specific plans. 

For example, in the Levittown, New 
York, Branch, the Education Committee 
and the T'V-radio group spent the greater 
part of a year gathering materials and 
studying educational TV and radio; then 
they informed the area, and worked for 
the plan of the Board of Regents. 

Fourteen Minnesota branches reported 
programs on educational TV; in Moor- 
head each branch meeting during the 
winter and spring months discussed the 
subject. 

Nyack, New York, had short reports at 
several branch meetings to keep members 


cational 


abreast of the somewhat turbulent course 
of educational TV proposals in New York. 

The Bethesda-Chevy Chase, Maryland, 
Branch held an all-day workshop on (1) 
What can a community do in the way of 
establishing an educational channel? and 
(2) Community responsibility for better- 
ing commercial TV. The workshop went 
on record for an educational station in the 
area, and members have followed this up 
by speaking before other groups and tele- 
phoning to further the campaign. 

In furthering the second topic, com- 
munity responsibility for bettering com- 
mercial TV, the branch presented four 
certificates in recognition of “rewarding 
content,” honoring one program on each 
channel in the area. Awards were made on 
the basis of monitoring by members pre- 
ceding the workshop. 


Looking and Listening 

While work for educational TV stations 
has had the greatest urgency, a character- 
istic AAUW approach is found in the 
many reports of evaluation of programs, 
surveys to determine listening habits 
and preferences, particularly of  chil- 
dren, and study of the effects of TV on 
children’s lives. 

California, with a long background of 
work on radio, has taken part in the 
Look-Listen evaluation project covering 
programs on both commercial and educa- 
tional radio-TV_ stations.! At midyear, 
over 2,000 programs had been viewed and 
evaluated by branch members. Reports 
are being sent to the American Council 
for Better Broadcasts. The AAUW state 
radio-T'V chairman reminds branches that 
thoughtful and = constructive opinions 
should go to local station managers as 
well. This is good advice for ail! 

In Illinois, 750 members in 21 branches 
evaluated programs. Altogether, 1700 

1’This is the current national project of the 
American Council for Better Broadcasts. (See 
the January 1954 JourRNAL, p. 129.) The 
AAUW in Wisconsin has been a prime mover 
in the evolution of the Council, under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Leslie Spence. 
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evaluations of programs of interest to 
children were made. Aurora questioned 
950 children in the first three grades, in 
both public and private schools, and came 
up with a list of the children’s top favor- 
ites. Purpose of the Illinois information- 
collecting, as elsewhere, was to make par- 
ticipants more aware of the calibre of 
radio and TV programs, and to lead them 
to write station managers and sponsors, 
and to watch legislation. 


Surveys Start People Thinking 

The Richmond, Missouri, Branch re- 
ported that a survey is an effective means 
of creating interest among children and 
parents, and indeed the entire community. 
The branch Education Committee, act- 
ing on a request from the PTA for a pro- 
gram on television, undertook a survey of 
home television habits of elementary 
school children. With the cooperation of 
the schools, the survey covered 250 school 
children in the first six grades. The com- 
mittee presented its conclusions to the 


PTA and also to the AAUW: 


1. That social and science studies are greatly 

supplemented by TV. 
. That the three R’s are neglected if too much 

TV time is allowed the child. 
That children should be taught to evaluate 
programs. 
That parents should be sure children have 
sufficient sleep and outdoor exercise to avoid 
inattention and tensions in the classrooms. 


In Indianapolis, the AAUW education 
round table (a division of the Education 
Committee) asked questions of 50 families 
with 115 children who have access to tele- 
vision regularly. Fhe object was to enable 
viewers to make the most of current offer- 
ings, and to learn the viewing habits and 
tastes of the children in order to plan 
intelligently for improvement in televi- 
sion viewing. 

Granting that the sampling was too 
small for an accurate statistical survey, 
the committee considered the project well 
worth while because it set parents think- 
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ing about the problem, and also made the 
local station aware that parents are con- 
cerned and that the AAUW group is 
taking concrete action about its concern, 

The report of the survey gives this sum- 
mary of the findings: 


The study would indicate that parents do not 
closely observe a very large percent of the 
programs presented for children’s viewing. Less 
than 20 percent of the programs children 
viewed were viewed by parents and this was 
during a month when they were putting forth 
extra effort to learn and evaluate what pro- 
grams their children were viewing. 

Parents are concerned with the selection of 
good programs, as well as with the number of 
hours spent in viewing and the lateness of the 
hour. However, the findings indicate that they 
are a little less concerned with the selection of 
programs than with either of the other two 
items. 

Parents want less stimulating types of pro- 
grams for their children. With the exception of 
cowboy programs, there is a close correlation 
between the preferences of the parents and the 
preferences of their children. This might indi- 
cate the important part that environment and 
heredity play in children’s tastes and interests 

There was less agreement on the undesirable 
program, the children showing a dislike for 
anything lacking in action and’ adventure, 
while the parents object to programs of vio- 
lence and suspense that might be over-stimu- 
lating to their children or detrimental to their 
wholesome growth and development. 

Parents are definitely interested in better 
understanding of their children’s growth and 
behavior patterns. Television can and is help- 
ing them gain this understanding. Perhaps it 
can do more. 


The radio and television group of the 
College Park, Maryland, Branch after 
participating in the Look-Listen Project, 
also found itself concerned about cowboy 
programs and other programs of violence. 
They arranged a discussion of the subject, 
inviting representatives of other organiza- 
tions. Led by a university instructor in 
education and teacher in the university 
nursery school, the group concluded that 
cowboy pictures fill a need in the child’s 
development, but that improvement in 
this type of program is called for. Plans 
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were made to continue to evaluate pro- 
grams and present findings to local sta- 
tions, advertising agencies, and the public. 
Incidentally, the College Park group re- 
ported that in the Look-Listen Project 
they rated more radio and _ television 
i ee %> ee ’> 

programs “good” or “excellent” than 
they had expected, but found few “con- 
structive”’ children’s programs. 


Making Good Programs Known 


The College Park finding of an unex- 
pected number of good programs ties in 
with one of the conclusions of California 
branches active in this field — that there 
is great need for publicizing the good 
public service programs of commercial 
stations. ““When we say to people, here is 
a list of fine programs available in this 
listening area, they are invariably sur- 
prised.” 

The Monterey, California, Branch, as 
a help to more discriminating selection, 
issued an annotated list of commentators. 
These were the criteria developed by the 
group: 


A commentator must have adequate schooling 
and training in history and politics, as well as 
in news reporting, to be able to interpret news 
and trace trends in present day history. 

He should deal with the larger issues; avoid 
trivia; be factual and objective; present the 
whole picture; explain with clarity and con- 
ciseness the importance of events; present both 
sides of controversial subjects with fairness. 

A good commentator is not a rabblerouser, 
a muckraker, nor a gossip. He does not ride 
personal hobbies. 


However good the standards set up by 
any group may be, branches interested in 
making up lists of recommended pro- 
grams will note the warning that came 
from San Francisco: 


Any group planning a list of recommended 
programs should first make a study of broad- 
casting information, then through group dis- 
cussion develop their own standards. Only in 
this way can members understand how to use 
and interpret standards in terms of programs. 


TELEVISION, RADIO, AND AAUW 





In fact, working out evaluation standards 
is in itself a useful educational process for 
any group, whether a recommended list 
is contemplated or not. 


Production — a Creative Art 

One of California’s branches, a veteran 
in radio interest and activity, warns 
against trying to combine evaluating ac- 
tivities and production in a single group. 
Listening, the chairman advises, has more 
than enough aspects for the average 
group, and production requires a close 
tie-up with broadcasters which may in- 
hibit criticism. “Treat program produc- 
tion as a creative art.” 

Whether it is labeled creative art or 
education, the production of broadcasts 
is noted increasingly on AAUW branch 
reports, but much of our information is 
too meagre for anything like a full picture. 
It is tantalizing to find such incidental 
mention as “got a program on TV to 
support the bond issue.” Many branches 
have evidently had such programs in 
connection with one or another AAUW 
interest. 

Albuquerque set itself the challenging 
task of creating a TV show that would be 
educational yet entertaining to a wide 
age group; fun and informal, yet main- 
taining the dignity considered necessary 
for AAUW sponsorship; and finally, of a 
quality and interest to enhance, not mar, 
AAUW’s reputation. They found an an- 
swer close at hand, in the fabulous and 
exciting history of New Mexico, “with 
its Indian, Spanish, and Anglo cultures 
blending in one of the most inspiring 
and beautiful settings in America.” 

An enthusiastic commercial TV station 
gave them time (several hundred dollars’ 
worth), and the cooperation of the tele- 
vision crew. Key to the production was 
a round table technique featuring branch 
members and guests as editorial conferees 
on the staff of a fictitious magazine, En- 
chanted Trails, whose successive “issues” 
(shows) depicted New Mexico’s develop- 
ment from the coming of Coronado to the 
present. Articulate guest experts, dis- 
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cussing successive “numbers,” commu- 
nicated vividly the essence of the period 
covered, and made effective use of the 
state’s rich arts and crafts resources. The 
program was a hit with old and young 
viewers alike. Despite careful planning 
there were some crises — an Indian fam- 
ily refusing to wear moccasins, an expert 
so absorbed in his topic he turned his 
but the deluge of 
interest shown by the public made up 
for any producers’ headaches. The chair- 
man of the committee writes: 


back on the camera 


We even had requests for subscriptions to our 
fictitious magazine! We felt that we had 
achieved our aims: to educate painlessly, to 
entertain, to inspire reading and travel, to 
advertise New Mexico, and to enhance the 


name of the AAUW. 


In a different way, the Rochester, 
Minnesota, Branch also has taken advan- 
tage of local resources for its series of 
broadcasts. “Views and Interviews” is a 
weekly radio program arranged by the 
branch, in which high school students 
interview experts in public affairs, music, 
and literature. Since the Mayo Clinic 
brings world figures to Rochester, the 
students have had the opportunity to 
question some very distinguished  ce- 
lebrities, including Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Carroll Bender, 
Sir Benegal Rau, Lord Milner, and Dr. 
Kalidas Nag of Calcutta. The primary 
purpose is to stimulate community inter- 
est in the fields mentioned. 

The interesting succession of radio and 
TV programs put on by the Pueblo, 
Colorado, Branch is described in this 
JOURNAL under “From the Branches.” 


Broadcasts Help the Schools 


Broadcasts by AAUW groups to help the 
“natural.” In 
Houston, Texas, the branch arranged for 
an impartial panel on Issues in the Com- 
ing School Board Election. Ithaca, New 
York, put on a weekly program, in co- 
operation with the League of Women 


schools are, of course, a 
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Voters and PTA, to acquaint the public 
with all phases of the local public school 
system. With a similar purpose, Salem, 
North Carolina, worked up a series of 
broadcasts on such topics as kindergar- 
tens, required homework, an 
school board, and speech training. 

Beloit, Wisconsin, developed an inter- 
esting series of six fifteen-minute pro- 
grams on education, including tape re- 
cordings made in several classrooms, a 
round table of teachers, and a panel dis- 
cussion by parents. 

One Wisconsin branch made a survey 
of reaction to a radio program put on by 
teachers. 


elected 


I:-xtending the Glendive Project 


No report of program production by 
AAUW branches would be complete with- 
out reference to the popularity of “Be- 
tween the Leaves,” the Glendive, Mon- 
tana, children’s quiz project to encourage 
children’s reading. This has been adopted 
and adapted by many other branches. 

In California the quiz has been ex- 
tended to include questions on TV pro- 
grams as well as books. Entitled “A Flut- 
ter of Leaves and Dials,” this series is 
being developed as a pilot project by 
three of the California branches. The 
questions asked the children on_ the 
broadcast quiz are prepared by branch 
members and are based on books read 
and TV children’s programs evaluated 
by the members. In outlining the pro- 
gram, which of course involves coopera- 
tion with the schools, the state chairman 
gives the humane admonition: “ Never 
ask teachers to do anything burdensome.” 
There is a reminder, too, that the program 
is intended simply to encourage children 
to read and to view good programs; not 
to “educate” in the formal sense. At last 
report, members in the three branches 
had completed their reading and viewing 
assignments, and were writing the scripts, 
preparatory to putting book and program 
lists in the schools. We look forward to 
further details. 
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International Federation 


Vews from the Philippines 


An amazing growth in membership is 
recorded in the 1953 biennial convention 
report of the Philippine Association of 
University Women. In 1949, there were 
300 members; in 1953 the number had 
increased to 3,000. The Association has 18 
chapters. 

Members who had held AAUW inter- 
national grants figured actively in the 
convention. Six former AAUW grant- 
holders were listed on the program — as 
officers, committee members, or partici- 
pants in panels. 


The British Federation — 


Interests and Parallels 


Not even the excitement of the coronation 
celebration last year kept British “‘local 
associations’’ (equivalent of AAUW 
branches) from one of their favorite topics, 
the American scene. Reports of local as- 
sociation activities summarized in the 
1952-53 report of the British Federation 
of University Women recently received at 
Headquarters indicate a lively interest in 
American life. A partial list of programs 
by area and subject matter shows: Bir- 
mingham and the Midlands — American 
Women in Politics, Teaching in Salt Lake 
City; Dundee — American Women’s Edu- 
cation; Lincoln — talk by an American 
criminologist; Manchester — The Amer- 
ican Association of University Women; 
Nottingham — Education — in 
Sheffield — meeting with research stu- 
dent from the U. S. A.; Tunbridge Wells 
— visit by an American member. 

As might be expected of a people with 
the long traditions of the British in com- 
mercial and cultural intercourse with 


America; 


other nations, BFUW branch programs 
reveal continuing interest in international 
relations. Almost every aspect of the 
United Nations came in for some atten- 
tion, as did Korea, the Middle East, India, 
and the other countries of the British 
Commonwealth. Similarly, their projects 
carried forward this interest in inter- 
national cooperation — in continuance of 
aid to displaced persons, efforts to increase 
interchanges of students and teachers, and 
activities designed to promote under- 
standing of the specific social and educa- 
tional needs of women and children in 
the underdeveloped areas. 

Like our own branches, the British local 
associations are deeply concerned with 
constructive solutions to community prob- 
lems. Many AAUW branches will recog- 
nize a parallel to their own programs in 
Manchester’s interest in the training of 
psychiatric social workers, Liverpool’s 
consideration of housing problems, Shef- 
field’s study of care and after-care service 
in its public health department. 


Crosby Hall Sale 


Congratulations to the British Federa- 
tion for the splendid returns on their sale 
last fall for the benefit of the Crosby Hall 
Endowment Fund! The proceeds totaled 
£3,718. 

Miss Sybil Campbell, chairman of the 
sale, wrote AAUW President Riley: 


I cannot tell you how grateful we are for all the 
help you and many members of the American 
Association gave to us. A very large number of 
the gifts came from overseas and were a great 
attraction to those who came to buy. Thank 
you all a thousand times. 
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A World Tour of the Federations 


BY FRANCES E. MORAN 


MMEDIATELY after the Conference of the 
International Federation of University 
Women in London last summer, I set off 
by Comet jet air-liner to Pakistan — the 
beginning of a long-planned tour of visits 
to university women’s associations in Asia 
and the Pacific area. 

This tour, lasting from August 19 to 
January 6, was sponsored by the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, 
of which I had the honor to be President 
for the years 1950-53. During my term of 
office, the Australian Federation of Uni- 
versity Women had urged that distant 
national associations be visited by an 
officer from the Board of the International 
Federation, and after discussion of the 
project by the Council, the executive body 
of the Federation, and by the Conference, 
the larger legislative body of the Federa- 
tion, it was agreed that I should under- 
take a good will tour around the world. 

Traveling always by air, I visited na- 
tional associations in India, Ceylon, Siam, 
the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, 
Honolulu, Mexico, Canada, and the main- 
land of the United States, learning at first 
hand the work they undertake, and mak- 
ing known to them in detail the objects of 
the International Federation and the 
machinery by which the Federation seeks 
to achieve those objects. 

It was my good fortune at the end of 
the tour to have the opportunity of visit- 
ing some of the branches of the AAUW. 
I am happy to have had an invitation to 
contribute an article to the JouRNAL, as it 
enables me to express, though very inade- 
quately, my deep and sincere thanks for 
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the wonderful hospitality and warm- 
hearted generosity which greeted me 
wherever I went in the United States and 
in Honolulu. 

Whilst in the United States, I was 
struck by the keen interest taken by the 
members of the AAUW in the activities of 
the less well known associations and I fee] 
that the readers of the JouURNAL may also 
like to share my experiences with some of 
these associations. 

I made my first contact with the uni- 
versity women of Pakistan at Karachi, 
where a Pakistan Association of Univer- 
sity Women was in process of formation. I 
hope this new group will soon join with 
AAUW and the other IFUW associations. 

The Siamese Association of University 
Women has its headquarters at Bangkok, 
and is presided over by M. R. Sermsri 
Kasemsri, an exceptionally interesting 
and vital woman, of immense energy, tire- 
less in good works. A teacher for the deaf, 
she has trained enough teachers to take 
over a school for the deaf started by her in 
Bangkok, and this year undertakes the 
task of organizing a school for mentally 
defective children. Under her dynamic 
leadership, and with the active assistance 
of Boonlua Kunjara, a former President, 
and her Vice-Presidents, the SAUW plays 
a prominent part in the life of the com- 
munity. (Boonlua Kunjara, by the way, 


“4 legal leprechaun,” an Auckland woman's 
page called Dr. Moran after her visit there. Legal 
she certainly is (Regius Professor of Laws al 
Dublin University), and her dry wit and the 
Irish twinkle in her eye justify the other half of 
the description. But those who heard her address 
at the Atlantic City convention remember too 
her serious and high ideals for the IFUW, of 
which she is past President. In that role she 
continues as a member of the IFUW Council. 
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A WORLD TOUR OF THE FEDERATIONS 


studied at the University of Minnesota 
in 1948-49, on one of the AAUW grants.) 

The Siamese Association runs a hostel 
for university and other students where 
cheap and safe accommodation is avail- 
able for girls studying in Bangkok. It is 
very active in furthering the economic, 
political, and educational status of women. 
by its efforts, legislation excluding women 
fom the highest administrative and ju- 
dicial posts has been repealed and legisla- 
tion seeking to discriminate against 
women is opposed. 

There are many representatives of the 
various organs of the United Nations of 
all nationalities in Bangkok — French, 
Belgian, Dutch, American, and English, 
and many of them expressed to me their 
admiration of the work done by the 
SAUW in helping them to understand the 
Siamese way of life. 

I was impressed by the university stu- 
dents I met when visiting the Chulalong- 
korn University. The women, neatly 
dressed in dark skirts, white shirts, and 
low-heeled shoes, the men in flannel 
trousers and white shirts, were very alert. 
[had time only to visit the Arts building, 
and to address a group studying for the 
diploma in teaching, but I formed a high 
opinion of the work being done in the 
University of Bangkok. 

My visit to the Philippine Association 
of University Women was unfortunately a 
very short one, as typhoon “Susan” had 
kept all aircraft grounded in Hongkong 
for three days, but I was able to hear 
about and see some of the admirable 
work of this association. Dr. Aquila, who 
had been such a striking figure at the 
Conference in London, is one of the lea«d- 
ing personalities in the Philippines; she is 
President of the United Nations Associa- 
tion of the Philippines, Executive Director 
of the Centro Escolar University (one of 
the nineteen universities in Manila), and 
Dean of the C.E.U. graduate school. 
Madame Pilar Lim was in charge of the 
arrangements for my visit, and on my 
arrival IT was presented with a magnifi- 
cent “terno’’ — the national costume, its 


Dr. Moran in Australia. Our Brisbane re- 
porter accounts for Dr. Moran’s smile: she is 
tucking her racetrack winnings into her 
purse, gift of the Philippine Association! 


wide stiff collar and sleeves of pineapple 
fibre sewn with gold thread and diamanté, 
its long blue skirt heavily embroidered in 
gold. I wore this lovely dress at the enter- 
tainment at Centro Escolar University. 

Among the notable activities of the 
Association are the plans for giving free 
dental, medical, and legal aid to poor 
women and children, the training as 
teachers of a number of non-Christian girls 
from the remote islands, and the raising of 
standards of the profession of nursing. A 
striking fact was the preponderance of 
women dental students over men, and I 
was impressed by the well equipped home 
economics department in the Centro Es- 
colar University, the only one time per- 
mitted me to visit. 

In Australia I spent four weeks, visiting 
the widely separated branches of the 
Australian Federation. | was most happy 
to meet again Mrs. Forsaith, a Vice- 
President of the IFUW, and the first Aus- 
tralian member of the Board of Officers. 

I was greatly struck by the organizing 
and administrative ability of the Aus- 
tralian Federation. At each little air-strip 
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on the long flight from Darwin to Perth, 
which took sixteen hours, I was met by a 
resident of the nearby township, the radio 
officer of the Flying Doctor, the parish 
priest, and the wife of the agent of the air 
company, who gave me a short account of 
life in these rather remote towns on the 
Western Coast of Australia, and made the 
journey interesting and memorable. The 
branches of the Federation are very in- 
dependent, due to the enormous dis- 
tances between them, and their work is 
conditioned largely by the community in 
which they live. The Canberra Branch is 
almost international in composition, so 
many graduates of foreign universities are 
numbered its members. They 
were just celebrating their success in 
getting a children’s library started while I 
was there. The Ballarat Branch was in- 
terested in the promotion of visits by 
operatic and ballet companies. 

The overall impression I gained was of 
groups of highly intelligent women gradu- 
ates playing a not unimportant part in 
their own communities. The groups of 
women lawyers I met were very active 
and stimulating, particularly in Mel- 
bourne. In Tasmania I was happy to meet 
in Launceston and Hobart members who 
had been elected aldermen — one of 
whom occupied the important post of 
chairman of the finance committee. 


amongst 


Across the long stretch of water by 
flying boat, I came to Wellington, New 
Zealand, where I spent almost three weeks 
visiting all the branches of the New 
Zealand Association of University Women. 
The population of this, the most isolated 
of all the countries I visited, is small and 
the labor force inadequate, so that the 
women graduates generally are more than 
fully occupied in their own homes. The 
very high standard of living and the 
government social leave little 
scope for the work which absorbs the ener- 
gies of the Siamese Association of Univer- 


services 


sity Women. There are a number of com- 
paratively small branches who have in- 
teresting lecture programs, and there is 
keen interest in the scholarship and fel- 
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lowship programs. There is a general de- 
sire everywhere for the establishment of 
closer relations with Pacific associations 
by correspondence and exchange of in- 
formation. Much work remains to be done 
in arousing interest in the political sphere, 
in securing better recognition of women 
graduates in the council of the university 
and on city and town councils. There js, 
however, a growing recognition of the im- 
portance of this task, and at the meeting 
in Auckland prior to my departure for 
Honolulu, at a wonderful candlelight din- 
ner of 108 women graduates — a dinner 
completely cooked and served by their 
own fair hands — I found an enthusiasm 
and vitality which augurs well for the fu- 
ture of the Association. 

It is evident from this very short and 
incomplete description of the activities of 
these associations that there is no set pat- 
tern for all. They adapt their work to the 
needs of the community in which they 
live. Certain factors are common to all the 
associations I visited, — a strong support 
of the United Nations, a wide interna- 
tional outlook, an awareness of affairs out- 


side their own countries, an eagerness to 
hear of the development of other national 
associations elsewhere, a keen interest in 
fellowships for scholarly research. These 
interests are the links which bind the as- 


sociations together, in furthering the 
object of the International Federation 

the promotion, through friendship and 
mutual helpfulness, of greater under- 


standing among the peoples of the world. 


Dr. Moran entertained by Philippine Uni- 
versity Women. 
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Madrid — 


and ihe Spanish 


University Women 


AAUW’s Second Vice-President recently re- 
turned from Europe, having spent a month in 
(Germany studying legal problems. As a member 
of the special committee on revision of the IFUW 
(Constitution and By-Laws she also attended a 
meeting of that committee in London, and was 
quest of honor at a dinner at Crosby Hall given 
ly the British Federation. 


The appeal of sunny Spain proved irresis- 
tible after the cold and fog of Northern 
Europe so I rerouted my return trip to 
include a visit to Madrid. When Miss 
Leet, IFUW President, and Miss Hermes, 
Executive Secretary of the IFUW, learned 
of this plan, they suggested that it might 
be helpful if I could meet the group 
presently forming the Spanish Association 
of University Women. Accordingly Miss 
Hermes wrote to the officers informing 
them of my projected visit. 

I was agreeably surprised on arrival at 
the airport to be informed that some 
ladies were awaiting me. As quickly as 
possible in leisurely Spain, I went through 
passport, customs, and currency control 
and then was cordially greeted in the 
bright sunshine of Spain by Vice-Presi- 
denta Segunda Olga Navarro and Vocale 
Gloria Cortes. They drove me to my hotel 
along the broad new airport boulevard 
which is being planted with blossoming 
shrubs and trees and when completed will 
be one of the most beautiful in the world. 

The two ladies took me to my room, to 
satisfy themselves that the accommoda- 
tions were adequate. (Incidentally, Hotel 
Menfis in Madrid is the only hotel except 


the Carleton in Washington, in which I 
have had a room with a telephone exten- 
sion in the bathroom!) 

The next evening, the Presidenta, 
Senora Bermejo, and several of the officers 
valled. They asked many questions re- 
lating to activities of the university 
women, their programs, conduct of meet- 
ings, etc. Two days later they gave a tea 
for me at the Instituto International. The 
talk again was along the lines of dues, 
new members, fellowships, and other 
routine branch activities. It was difficult 
for me to remember that the party 
wouldn’t be over until I said goodby, so 
deeply interested were all of the group and 
so gracious was the Spanish hospitality. 

Madrid is an active, growing city of 
nearly two million population. Great 
housing projects are under construction, 
new hotels are being built, and on every 
side new enterprises are to be seen. All of 
this construction is evidence of the driving 
expansion of the city which is taking place 
without sacrifice of its historic beauty. 
Madrid University was largely destroyed 
during the Civil War, and in a section 
known as University City a great new 
university is being built. The university is 
being planned for 25,000 students; about 
6,000 now attend. It will include many 
graduate and special technological schools. 
Among the buildings is one designed for 
students from other countries. 

The group forming the Spanish Associa- 
tion of University Women is characteristic 
of Madrid and its new university. It is 
growing, it wishes to plan its program 
along modern lines. The group’s member- 
ship is diverse, including teachers, home- 
makers, lawyers; in fact, a cross section of 
its membership by professions would re- 
produce that of many AAUW branches. 
Their dedicated enthusiasm was inspir- 
ing. 

My visit closed with the friendly gesture 
of Vice-Presidenta Navarro, who came to 
the Airport Terminal to see me off for 
Lisbon. 

Lucy SomEeRVILLE Howortu 
Second Vice-President, AAUW 
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our UN observer 


AAUW and Others Report to a Congressional Committee 


When I went into the hearing-room a 
representative of another women’s or- 
ganization was speaking, and a long quo- 
tation from the Scriptures struck my ear. 
It was recited to prove how very danger- 
ous UNESCO is, and how it is teaching 
our school children disloyalty to their 
own flag. “It is a subtle weapon of the 
internationalists,” the speaker was say- 
ing, “for conquest by propaganda.” 

This was a hearing of a subcommittee 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
which has been studying U. S. participa- 
tion in international organizations. The 
subcommittee wished to have the opin- 
ions of citizen groups on the United Na- 
tions and its affiliated agencies. I was 
there to speak for the International Rela- 
tions and Legislative Program Committees 
of the AAUW. I had spent the previous 
afternoon with Mrs. Berg, our Legis- 
lative Associate, preparing a careful state- 
ment. With some incredible early morning 
work on the part of the office staff, we 
were able to present a mimeographed 
copy to each member of the committee. 

Representative Merrow of New Hamp- 
shire was chairman of the subcommittee. 
Among the five committee members at 
the round table I was pleased to see Mrs. 
Bolton of Ohio, who seemed almost like 
an old friend, since I had spent a great 
deal of time during the last session of the 
General Assembly in the two committees 
in which she had been the U. S. delegate. 
Directly across the table was Representa- 
tive Bentley, who was to be so badly in- 
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jured in the startling attack in the House 
that same afternoon. 
After some pretty searching questions 
directed to the women’s organization 
representative who preceded me, I was 
‘alled to the chair beside the chairman. 
The proceedings were very informal and 
I had hoped to speak from notes. But 
when it was evident that each committee 
member was carefully following my text, 
I fell back on reading it. I began by ex- 
plaining what our Association is, how 
large its membership is, and how long a) 
record we have of study programs to 
promote international understanding. I 
told how each convention had voted over- 
whelmingly for support of the United 
Nations, and quoted the resolution 
adopted at Minneapolis and the legisla- 
tive item that had been passed unani- 
mously. Then came a description of what 
AAUW has actually done in study pro- 
grams, in providing factual information 
on the United Nations, and in maintaining 
representation on such advisory groups 
as the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, the Committee for UNICEF, 
and the Advisory Commission for FAQ. 
Since I appeared as the Association’s 
observer at the United Nations, it seemed 
relevant to speak of what I myself had 
seen. I told the committee how effectively 
President Eisenhower had used the forum 
of the United Nations to present his idea 
of an atomic pool, and that it was the im- 
mediate response of the other nations 
that had forced the Soviet Union to agree 
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FROM OUR UN OBSERVER 


to further exploration of the subject. I 
had just come from the sessions of the 
Trusteeship Council. The striking prog- 
ress toward independence in the Trust 
Territories achieyed through the painstak- 
ing work of this Council made a very good 
argument for our support of the U. N. 
It seemed important, too, to urge that we 
must be patient with this organization 
which has after all had only eight years in 
which to achieve unity among sixty na- 
tions of different languages, different cul- 
tural backgrounds, and even different 
conceptions of law. And so the AAUW 
spokesman urged “continued support of 
the United Nations and its affiliated 
agencies”’ because “we believe that inter- 
national understanding and cooperation 
can best be achieved through this body.” 

It took about ten minutes to read the 
statement and then came the questions. 
What did I think about possible revision 
of the Charter in regard to admission of 
new members? If the United States were 
overruled and Communist China became 
a member of the U.N. what would be the 
result? Some people advocate having an 
organization without the Soviets. Did I 
think this desirable? Representative 
Hayes was interested that the work of 
the specialized agencies should be as well 
integrated as possible. Had I observed 
anything at the U.N. that would clarify 
that? Each time I had to say that my 
answers were only my own opinion, since 
the Association has taken no stand on 
these matters. 

Altogether there was about a _ half 
hour of friendly discussion. Mr. Merrow 
and the other committee members gave 
me a sympathetic hearing. It was obvious 
that they had given much serious thought 
to the subject and that these hearings had 
opened with the committee already very 
well informed. Attached to our statement 
was a list of reports that AAUW had is- 
sued and articles which had appeared in 
our publications during the past year. 
Mr. Merrow asked that the results of any 
studies made during the year be sent to 
the committee, and Mrs. Bolton re- 


quested a copy of the Summary of the 
Eighth General Assembly. The chairman 
thanked me and I was dismissed. 

It is most enlightening to know how 
the opposition speaks. The next person 
in the chair made a sweeping denunciation 
of the United Nations and all its works, 
stringing together all the old clichés. The 
technical assistance program came in 
for the heaviest barrage: It was “Stalin’s 
idea,” developed by a “lot of Ph.D.’s 
who had never met a payroll’’; we were 
sick of paying taxes and being played for 
a sucker — at least her organization was; 
such programs would only drag us down 
to the level of the people we were giving 
to. The committee questioned the speaker 
closely as to just what she meant. 

The AAUW program is a study-action 
program, and our testimony presented in 
this small hearing-room was the culmina- 
tion of all the careful study AAUW mem- 
bers have given to international coopera- 
tion and to the U.N. since its beginning. 
Here the Association was able to lay on 
the table the record of convention action, 
of actual projects carried out, and of our 
own personal cooperation in U.N. agen- 
cies. The committee did not find it neces- 
sary to ask AAUW’s representative 
as other speakers were asked — what our 
organization really meant by its state- 
ment. The evidence of our support was 
there. 

Many AAUW branches will have an op- 
portunity this year to stand up and be 
counted, for the senate subcommittee on 
United Nations Charter review, under the 
chairmanship of Senator Wiley himself, 
has begun hearings in small cities over the 
country to get at the “grass roots”’ opin- 
ion. This project to find out what the 
public is thinking will go on all year. 
In these hearings you too, as branch mem- 
bers, can speak up and put on the record 
the Association’s long study and support 
of the United Nations and the affiliated 
agencies. 








— Barsara D. Evans 
U.N. Observer for AAUW 
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Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, General Director, greets two German Federation of Uni. 
versity Women members— Miss Annemarie Arndt, law student, and Dr. Magde. 
lene Ruppell, M.D., who hold U.S. educational exchange pregram grants, 


Reception Honors I 


O* MARCH 25 the AAUW Headquarters was the | 
scene of a festive reception, given in honor of § *™” 


IFUW President Dorothy F. Leet by AAUW §P" 


President Riley. The Headquarters building, with the 
gay spring flowers accenting its nineteenth cen- An 
tury air of gracious dignity, was exactly the right Ch 
setting for the gathering of friends of AAUW and § 
IFUW — Washington officials, embassy _ repre- Dr 
sentatives, leaders in other organizations, and § ‘“ 
nearby AAUW members who came to greet the Al 
President of the International Federation. For M 
many, this was also their first opportunity to meet a 
President Riley. - 
Second Vice-President Lucy S. Howorth (just hi 

returned from Germany, England, and Spain) and 
General Director Helen D. Bragdon, joined the 
two presidents in the receiving line. Two out-of- ; 
town members of the Board of Directors assisted: 7 
Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap, Vice-President from the h 
Rocky Mountain Region, and Mrs. W. Clayton , 
Lytle, Vice-President from the North Atlantic 
Region. . 
j 


Top to bottom: IFUW President Dorothy F. Leet and AAUW President Susan (: 
B. Riley, chat with Ambassador Heinz Krekeler of the German diplomatic mis- 
sion to the United States. Dr. Riley is wearing the Cross of the Commander of 


the Order of Merit presented to her by the German Republic last November. — 1 
Dr. Sirarpie DerNersessian, 1948 Achievement Award recipient, and Dr. 
Dorothy W. Weeks, former chairman of the International Grants Committee. 
Dr. DerNersessian is a Professor of Byzantine Art and Archaeology 


Two branch presidents from the Washington area who attended the reception , 
are Mrs. Felix Westwood, Kensington, Maryland, Branch (left), and Dr. Anne 
H. Matthews, Salisbury, Maryland, Branch (right). 


Mr. and Mrs. Teixera deMattos, of the Netherlands Embassy, exchange greet- 
ings with Madame G. H. Mehta, wife of the Indian Ambassador. Mr. deMattos 
is cultural attache at the embassy. 


Inset photo, lower left, shows Mrs. Lucy Somerville Howorth, AAU W 2nd Vice- 
President, in the receiving line waiting to greet Dr. Harry B. Wyman, of the 
Department of State International Educational Exchange Program staff. 
















































UW President Dorothy F. Leet welcomes old friends, Senator and Mrs. H. 
Alexander Smith of New Jersey. Senator Smith and Miss Leet worked to- 
gether in the Foreign Policy Association when she served as national secretary. 


of Uni. 
Magde- 
grants, 


rg IFUW President 


a ie It was good to see several of our recent officers 
or of | among the guests: Dr. Althea K. Hottel, past 
LUW President of AAUW, now directing the work of 
the Commission on the Education of Women; Dr. 


si, Anne Gary Pannell, recent International Relations 
right Chairman; and Dr. Dorothy Weeks, former chair- 
and § man of the Committee on International Grants. 
spre- Dr. Kathryn M. McHale, member of the Sub- 
and versive Activities Control Board and former 


the | AAUW General Director; and Mrs. Dorothy 
McCullough Lee, member of the Parole Board, 


i: Justice Department, and formerly of the AAUW 
Status of Women Committee, were among the 
just high-ranking women government officials present. 
wel Miss Leet was greeted with special warmth by 
the § those who had worked with her in the Foreign 
of. | Policy Association in the United States during the 
7 war years, and by embassy officials who knew of 
the her work at Reid Hall in Paris or were familiar 
ton with the International Federation through their 
oti own federations of university women. 
Altogether it was a happy and_ long-to-he- 
remembered occasion — for guests as well as for 
. AAUW, as the cordial “thank yous” that have 
pared come since the reception attest. 
mis- 
er of 
ber. Tf Top to bottom: Dr. Riley introduces Colonel Julia Hamblet, Director of the 
De U. S. Women Marines, to Miss Leet. 
_ Dr. G. Kerry Smith, Executive Secretary of the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion, and Dr. Kathryn McHale, former AAUW General Director, who is a 
ation member of the Subversive Activities Control Board. 
Anne 
Inset photo: Monsieur Jacques Schricke, 1 st secretary tc the Minister of France, 
brought the greetings of Ambassador and Madame Bonnet, who were unex- 
eet pectedly called to France. 
ittos 
Miss Bertha S. Adkins (right), Director of Women’s Activities, Republican 
eos National Committee, and member of the Salisbury Branch, and Dean Althea 


the K. Hottel, immediate past president of AAUW. Dr. Hottel is directing a study 
for the ACE Commission on the Education of Women. 











AAUW news and notes 





AAUW Officer to Latin America 

on IFUW Mission 

For some time, officers of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women 
have hoped to send a representative to 
Central and South American countries, to 
visit associations already affiliated with 
the IFUW, and to make contacts with 
other university women. 

Now the plan is to come true, and a 
member of the AAUW has been chosen 
for the mission, — Dr. Minnie M. Miller, 
Vice-President from the Southwest Cen- 
tral Region. Dr. Miller will leave in Au- 
gust for a four-month trip. In Argentina, 
Brazil, Mexico, and Uruguay she will 
meet with groups that are constituent 
members of the IFUW. She will also make 
contacts with university women in Pan- 
ama, Cuba, Costa Rica, Peru, Bolivia, 
and Mexico, in the interest of future 
affiliated federations there. 

Dr. Miller, who is professor of modern 
languages at Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, speaks Spanish fluently, 
and has already traveled in Panama, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. She 
has written a number of books on both 
Spanish and French literature and civili- 
zation, and has contributed articles to 
Hispania, the Modern Language Journal, 
Modern Philology, and other periodicals. 

Dr. Miller teaches both Spanish and 
French. For her services in behalf of the 
understanding of French culture, Dr. 
Miller has been honored by the French 
government with the award of the silver 
Palmes Academique and title of Officier 
d’academie, and the gold Palmes Acade- 
miques and title of Officier del’ Instruction 
Publique. 
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**Reciprocal’’ Grant to 


AAUW Member 


The award offered by twenty Danish 
university women who have held AAUW 
International Grants has been assigned to 
Miss Joan M. Madsen, member of the 
St. Louis, Missouri, Branch. 

Funds for the grant, which provides for 
four months of study in Denmark, were 
contributed by the twenty Danish women 
as an expression of appreciation for the 
AAUW awards which enabled them to 
study in the United States. 

Following her stay in Denmark, Miss 
Madsen will have a tour in Finland and a 
one-month visit in Norway as guest of 
former AAUW grant recipients in those 
countries. 

Miss Madsen will use the award to 
study linguistics at the University of 
Copenhagen, where much of the pioneer 
work in the field has been done. She will 
work under Professor Louis Hjelmslev, an 
outstanding linguist whose courses enroll 
foreign students from all parts of the 
world. Miss Madsen is a Latin teacher. 

For her Scandinavian trip Miss Madsen 
has three objectives: (1) to prepare for 
training American teachers in the lin- 
guistics approach to language study; (2) 
to study methods of foreign language 
study abroad with a view to incorporating 
useful techniques in her own teaching; and 
(3) to give Latin teachers of Denmark 
some American experiences in the newly 
developed visual-oral-aural approach of 
descriptive linguistics in teaching. 

Miss Madsen holds a B.A. and an M.A. 
from the University of Michigan. Of 
Danish descent, she will have no language 
difficulty, for she speaks Danish. 
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AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


Meeting of Presidents Eisenhower, 


Leet, and Riley 


Qn the day of the reception at AAUW 
Headquarters in Miss Leet’s honor, Dr. 
Riley and Miss Leet, with Miss Bertha 
Adkins, Director of Women’s Activities, 
Republican National Committee, had an 
interview with President Eisenhower at 
the White House. Miss Riley explained 
that they had not come either to ask for 
anything or to complain, but rather to 
thank the President for his leadership in 
matters with which university women are 
concerned. She left with the President a 
letter expressing the gratification of 
AAUW that the Chief Executive of the 
United States is concerned with education 
and understands its needs. The statement 
mentioned particularly the President’s 
proposal that state conferences and a na- 
tional conference be held to work out 
solutions for mounting problems in educa- 
tion, and said: 


As educated women, we have been particularly 
heartened by your utterances in defense of in- 
tellectual freedom. We have noted with deep 
appreciation your appeal to the American 
Library Association for service to “‘the pre- 
cious liberties of our nation: freedom of in- 
quiry, freedom of the spoken and written word, 
freedom of exchange of ideas.”” We heartily ap- 
plaud your condemnation of the “book burn- 
ers” who would limit free access to knowledge. 

The Association is fully aware of the threat 
of communism to freedom and democracy. We 
believe, with you, that communism must be 
met with something better — freedom to seek 
the whole truth, ““unwarped by fashion and un- 
compromised by expediency.” 


Other respects in which the Association 
is in accord with the Administration’s 
program were enumerated: support for 
the United Nations; opposition to any 
amendment to the Constitution that 
would alter the balance of power or 
hamper the President in his conduct of 
foreign policy; and support for extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
and for continued interchange of persons, 
especially students and scholars. The 


statement also commended the policy of 
appointing women to positions of responsi- 
bility in the Administration, and expressed 
the hope that this policy would be con- 
tinued and extended. Appointment of a 
woman as administrative assistant on the 
White House staff was recommended, to 
bring the viewpoints of women to the 
attention of the Executive and interpret 
administrative policies to women of the 
country. 


Notable Gifts to Fellowships 


$10,000 Bequest from Essex, N. J., Member 


We acknowledge gratefully receipt of a 
check for $10,000 from the estate of the 
late Miss Alice Bragaw, Newark, New 
Jersey, who died in 1952. Miss Bragaw, 
a graduate of Mount Holyoke College, 
joined the Essex County Branch in 1905, 
and was for many years active in branch 
affairs. Though ill health in later years 
forced her to give up active participation 
in the work of AAUW, she kept up her 
interest in branch and national affairs to 
the last. 

The $10,000 bequest was designated for 
the national fellowship fund. 


June Rowlinson Burr Memorial 


Before her death last summer, June 
Rowlinson Burr of Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, asked that her friends contribute to 
the Alice Hamilton Fellowship endow- 
ment in place of sending flowers. This 
request her friends carried out with a feel- 
ing that it was singularly appropriate. 
Mrs. Burr had been a beloved and effec- 
tive member not only of the Bridgeport 
community, but of the AAUW branch, 
which she served in various capacities, in- 
cluding that of branch president and 
chairman of the Fellowship Committee. 
Throughout her years as an AAUW mem- 
ber and in whatever official capacity she 
served, she always worked quietly and 
unassumingly for the fellowship program. 

There is special significance, therefore, 
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in the June Rowlinson Burr Memorial gift 
of over $500, contributed by Mrs. Burr’s 
friends, which will be added to the Alice 
Hamilton Fellowship endowment. 


Bethlehem’s $1,000 Anniversary Gift 


When the Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
Branch marked its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary, in February, it topped off the cele- 
bration by voting a silver anniversary gift 
of $1,000 to the national Fellowship 
Fund. Felicitations to the branch, and 
warmest appreciation of this quarter- 
century gift! 


AAUW and the Bricker Amendment 


When the March JourNAL went to press, 
debate on the Bricker Amendment was in 
full swing, and commentators were filling 
the newspaper columns and the air waves 
with reports of compromises proposed or 
rumored, and news of shifts in the strength 
of opposition or support. 

Among the opponents of the Amend- 
ment was the AAUW. The Association’s 
position was stated in a wire to Senator 
William F. Knowland, Majority Leader, 
signed by Dr. Meribeth E. Cameron, 
chairman of the AAUW International Re- 
lations Committee, and by Dr. Hallie 
Farmer, the Association’s 
Legislative Program Committee. Action 
was based on the overwhelming vote of 


chairman of 


the 1953 convention in favor of a resolu- 
tion to support “existing constitutional 
provisions for the conduct of foreign 
policy.” 

The statement to Senator 
reaffirmed AAUW_ opposition to the 
Bricker Amendment — a stand first an- 
nounced during the 82nd Congress in a 
statement presented to the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. A similar statement op- 
posing the 1953 version of the Bricker 
Amendment was presented during the 
first session of the 83rd Congress. 


Knowland 


The Association has consistently op- 
posed the Bricker Amendment on _ the 
ground that it would destroy the first 
principle of our republican form of gov- 
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ernment, namely the delicate balance of 
power among the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches. In addition, jt 
would strip the Federal Government of 
its power as a sovereign state to make 
certain treaties, and, in effect, transfer 
this power back to the forty-eight indi- 
vidual states. AAUW statements have 
pointed out that the effect of the Bricker 
Amendment on the making of executive 
agreements would be to hamper the Exee- 
utive dangerously at a time when the 
need for prompt and dynamic leadership 
in foreign affairs is a vital necessity. 

The recent statement made it 
clear that the Association would oppose 
any amendment which would have the 
effect of altering the balance of power 
under the Constitution or which would 
hamper the President in his conduct of 
foreign policy. 


most 


AAUW Supports Full Appropriations 


for International Exchange Program 


Strong support for the Administration’s 
request for $15 million to operate the 1955 
International Education Exchange Pro- 
gram of the Department of State was 
registered by AAUW after the House of 
Representatives voted a $6 million cut in 
the funds requested. 

Writing to the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, Dr. Meribeth Cameron 
and Dr. Halle Farmer, chairmen of the 
AAUW Committees on International Re- 
lations and Legislative Program, respec- 
tively, pointed out that the AAUW is 
“convinced that ‘seeing is believing’ and 
that international visitors must continue 
to come to the United States to see for 
themselves how democracy works.” 

The letter went on to say that: 


dollar shortages the world around will curtail 
all but the most essential foreign travel in the 
United States if our government does not sub- 
sidize purposeful traveling. We believe that as 
a nation we have everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose by giving full play to native Amer- 
ican generosity, American talent for friendship, 
and American hospitality, 
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The letter cited four arguments for the 
full appropriation: 


‘1) Good international relations must be 
founded on mutual knowledge and respect 
of peoples rather than on treaties binding 
their governments. 

Exchange visitors and students are play- 
ing a major role in answering sweeping 
criticism of the United States abroad and 
in substituting a true picture of American 
life for exaggerations of 
Hollywood. 

The efficacy of the exchange program as 


Moscow and 


evaluated by recipients is evidenced in the 
duplication of it 
Germany. 
Evidence, based on the AAUW eight-year 
program which has brought 400 women to 
this country for study and research, that 
exchange programs make permanent friends 
for the United States; a government pro- 
gram works for this end on a more gen- 
erous scale than the limited means of pri- 
vate organizations make possible. 


on a small scale — by 


AAUW action on the question of ap- 
propriations for the international educa- 
tion exchange program is based on an item 
in the Legislative Program voted by the 
1953 biennial convention, calling for ex- 
pansion of the government program of 
exchange of students, teachers, and other 
professional groups. 

Branches were notified of the impend- 
ing cut in time to write their Senators 
before the matter came to a Senate vote. 


Narcotics Study Material Used 


In two nursing schools, classes are using 
AAUW materials on combatting the dis- 
tribution and sale of narcotics. An AAUW 
member who is a teacher of nursing at the 
schools of nursing at Saint Elizabeth Hos- 
pital, Covington, Kentucky, and Dea- 
coness Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio, writes 
that she has found the notes on narcotics 
in the February General Director's Letter 
(Social Studies Notes, pp. 20-24) most 


helpful in her classes on social problems. 
She finds that the scientific approach of 
this material on narcotics furnishes “ cri- 
teria. on which a real study can be made.” 


Policy on Women 


In recent years, an increasing number of 
branches have been asking, “‘ How far can 
we go in supporting political candidates 
for office?”” ““How does a branch deter- 
mine whether it will support a_ well 
qualified woman for public office?” “‘ What 
methods and techniques does a branch use 
in support of a well qualified woman?” 

At the last AAUW convention, mem- 
bers indicated their increasing interest in 
such questions and the policy problems 
involved, by adopting the following 
resolution: 


It is recommended that the Association, 
through the Status of Women Committee, sug- 
gest standards for determining and _ selecting 
women qualified for public office and proce- 
dures for supporting them through branches 
and state divisions, report the result of such 
study to the branches for consideration and 
comments, and submit suggested standards 
and procedures to the next biennial convention 
as a resolution, 


As a first step in carrying out this as- 
signment, the Status of Women Com- 
mittee has sent to all branches a ques- 
tionnaire on the experience and opinions 
of the branch on support of candidates for 
public office. Replies will be used as a 
basis for the report of the Status of 


FOR THE CHILDREN... 
Touring America for 1954-55 


A Spectacular MUSICAL... 


TOMMY TUCKER’S ADVENTURES 
IN OUTER SPACE 


—Timely and up to date musical 
fairy tale of space! 


++ and a straight COMEDY (with music) ! 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
—A ROAR-ingly funny new 
stage version of the ancient fable of gratitude 


For information address 


Edwin Strawbridge Productions 


Pound Ridge Road Bedford, N. Y. 
BEdford Village 4-3516 
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Women Committee. The deadline for the 
questionnaire replies has been extended to 
June 1. Please see that your branch sends 
its reply to the Status Associate at 1634 
Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
by that date. 

A sample roster form was sent with the 
questionnaire. This, we hope, will help 
solve the problem of setting up standards 
for selecting women qualified for public 
office. An examination of the sample form, 
and of the Texas roster form which was 
reprinted in the February 1954 General 
Director's Letter, will suggest to branch 
members the qualifications to be consid- 
ered in choosing women for a state or 
local roster. Rosters should include the 
best qualified women in the community 
and state, whether or not they are AAUW 
members. 

The returned questionnaires are ex- 
pected to indicate, more clearly than we 
have known before, branch sentiment on 
support of candidates for public office. 
Has your branch returned 
naire? 


the question- 
— W. G. H. 


Another Fellow’s Book 


** Another substantial work for the English 
scholar’s use”’ reads the announcement of 
the University of Wisconsin Press describ- 
ing a book it has published, written by an 
AAUW fellow. The author is Dr. Made- 
leine Doran, professor of English at the 
University of Wisconsin; the book, En- 
deavors of Art: A Study of Form in Eliza- 
bethan Drama. 


CHILDREN’S WORLD THEATRE 


Announces for 1954 —'5: 
THE RED SHOES 
SINBAD, THE SAILOR 
THE GHOST OF MR. PENNY 
THE WIZARD’S RANSOM 


For dates, costs, etc. write to: 


BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


1475 Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-6780 


While holding the Marion Talbot Fel. 
lowship (Illinois) in 1946-47, Dr. Doran 
worked on this study. In the preface of 
her book, she expresses her gratitude to 
the AAUW for a “year of freedom”? for 
this work. The press describes the study 
(which has just arrived at Headquarters 
as this is written) as: 
an essay in historical criticism, undertaken jn 
the belief that an understanding of the artistic 
rules and also freedoms by which the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists wrote will make apprecia- 
tion of Elizabethan artistry greater. 

For the focal point of her study, she takes 
the delight of the Elizabethans in variety and 
detail and shows how with this diversity the 
men who wrote plays in Shakespeare’s time 
accomplished the unity which gave their drama 
its characteristic form. 

Dr. Doran is well known in the field of 
Shakespeare studies, and has to her credit 
several published works on the texts of 
Shakespeare, on Shakespeare criticism, 
and on Renaissance thought. 


New Branches 

Kight new branches have been recognized 
since the March JourNAL went to press, 
bringing the total to 1,267. We take pleas- 
ure in welcoming Alliance, Ohio; Ontario 
County, New York; Dumas, Texas; La- 
mar, Colorado; Welch and Wellsburg, 
West Virginia; Cherokee County, North 
Carolina; Dugway, Utah. 


What Educational TV Offers You 


The National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television is sending a free 
copy of Jack Mabley’s new and helpful 
analysis of What Educational TV Offers 
You (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 208, 
1954; 25 cents) to each AAUW branch 
educational chairman. Mr. Mabley’s brief 
historical educational non- 
commercial television development is ac- 
curate and readable, and the section 
“Where Does Educational TV Stand 
Today?” is filled with practical, down-to- 
earth information for any group working 
on this problem. AAUW appreciates the 
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cooperation of the National Citizens Com- 
mittee in making this study available to 
our members. 


USSR: Bibliography and Guide 


Toward Understanding the USSR is a new 
AAUW bibliography and guide, dealing 
with Russia’s historical background and 
present-day developments. Dr. Lucile 
Deen Pinkham, professor of history at 
Carleton College and a member of 
AAUW’s International Relations Com- 
mittee, who prepared the material, says: 


The assumption on which this bibliography is 
based is that Russia needs to be understood 
and that understanding calls for knowledge 
not only of her present but of her past. One 
must know something, too, about her eco- 
nomic and physical geography and about the 
philosophical bases of communism and _ the 
development of Marxism peculiar to the Soviet 
Union. 


The comprehensive bibliography includes 
brief inexpensive books as well as more 
exhaustive references, and provides ample 
guidance for group or individual study. 
Toward Understanding the USSR may be 
ordered from the Publications Clerk, 1634 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 10 


cents. 


Advanced Work for Able 

High School Students 

Readers of the March JourNat will re- 
member the footnote to the article, “ Are 
Students Necessary?” in which the au- 
thor, Mrs. Isabel Stephens, referred to 
experiments in advanced work for the 


WHAT? 
WHEN? 
WHERE? 
WHO? 
WHY? 


YOU 


ablest high school students. She now sends 
this note on the project: 


The School and College Study of Admission 
with Advanced Standing has published a new 
bulletin of information which can be obtained 
by writing to William H. Cornog, 220 Wilford 
Building, Philadelphia. Here is set forth an 
explanation of the so-called “‘Kenyon Plan” 
to encourage able high school students to do 
college-level academic work during their senior 
year. The report names the cooperating col- 
leges and schools involved in the early stages 
of this ambitious program to raise the level of 
high school studies so that the best students 
can receive college credit and move directly 
into advanced work in college. 

This spring about 1,200 high school seniors 
will take examinations prepared by committees 
composed of college professors and_ school 
teachers of the various subject fields. Exam- 
ination scores of any advanced credit candi- 
date will be reported only to the college to 
which he has been previously admitted. That 
college will determine his placement. The care- 
fully worked out details of this important ex- 
periment are clearly set forth in the booklet. 


Get the 2 to 5 World for: 


¢ helpful reports on child-raising 

* advice from pre-school specialists 

¢ screened guide to superior playthings 

* ingenious make-it-yourself ideas 
Child care authorities acclaim this monthly 
Newsletter for its practical approach! 


Subscribe TODAY — 12 issues for $2.50 
Sell subscriptions to raise your Fellowship Funds! 
WRITE FOR DETAILS, SAMPLE COPY 


2 to 5 WORLD, 1225 Broadway 
Dept. A New York i, N. Y. 


The ballot, page; 171, March 1954 JOURNAL 
The deadline is June 1, 1954 
Mail to Ballot Box, 1634 Eye St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Because we believe in democracy 


Cast your vote today! 








For the Next AAUW Convention 





Los Angeles, California, June 27—July 1, 1955 


Committees Appointed 

President Riley has announced appoint- 
ment of the 1955 convention committees, 
as follows: 


CONVENTION PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

Dean Eunice C. Roberts, chairman, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Mrs. Louis Abramson, 3322 Jetferson Ave., 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Mrs. I. H. Hart, 2516 Walnut St., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa 

Mrs. Carl L. Lokke, 1801 16th St., N.W., 

Washington, D. C. 

Dean Elsie May Smithies, Occidental College, 

Los Angeles, California 

CONVENTION COMMITTEE 

Dean Flora Rawls, chairman, Memphis State 
College, Memphis, Tennessee 

Chairmen of Sub-Committees: 

Voting: Mrs. George S. Zilly, 380 Merri- 
weather Road, Grosse Pointe Farms, 
Michigan 

Credentials: Mrs. Pauline Brandenfels, 2250 
Columbia Blvd., St. Helens, Oregon 

Registration: Mrs. Perce Edward Daley, 
706 14th St., Rawlins, Wyoming 

Liaison with Local Convention Management 
Committee: Mrs. Arthur S. Heineman, 
1425 Dartmouth Drive, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia 

NoMINATING COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Ray W. Townsend, chairman, 4520 
Pepperwood Ave., Long Beach, California 

Miss Martha Jane Brunson, 1209 Cardinal 
Drive, Louisville, Kentucky 

Mrs. Charles E. Shumate, 106 Creston Drive, 
Pueblo, Colorado 

Miss Bertha Wellhausen, 1705 W. 16th St., 
Sioux City, Iowa 

Miss Alvazine Young, 119 W. Maxwell Drive, 
Lakeland, Florida 
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The Nominating Committee member 
have been selected from the Regions from 
which Vice-Presidents are to be elected. 
In case any member should be unable ty 
serve, an alternate will be appointed from 
her Region, from the following list. (Note 
changes from the listing in the January 
JOURNAL.) 


Mrs. Anne Archer Holmann, 3518 Hill Road, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Dr. Lulu Holmes, 706 Campus Ave., Pullman, 
Washington 

Mrs. Fred Risser, 109 West Main, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

Mrs. Harry E. Crum, 88 Morningside Drive, 
New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. Benjamin F.. Hazen, 2325 Andover Road, 
Columbus, Ohio 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Dr. Marion E. Shea, chairman, Lake Valhalla, 
Montville, New Jersey 

Dr. Ethel M. Barber (Mrs. James G.), 2636 
Walnut Ave., Evanston, Illinois 

Dr. Klonda Lynn, 2001 East Copper St, 
‘Tucson, Arizona 

Mrs. G. H. Newlove, 3008 Washington Square, 
Austin, Texas 

Miss Lenore Ramsey, Nebraska State Teach- 
ers College, Wayne, Nebraska 


Local Convention 
Management Committee 


The Local Convention Management Com- 
mittee has been set up, headed by two Las 
Angeles members: 


Mrs. Chester A. Ommanney, chairman 
Miss Frances M. Brady, assistant chair- 
man 
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FOR THE NEXT AAUW CONVENTION 


Nominations Solicited 


The Nominating Committee solicits the 
assistance of all AAUW members — in- 
cluding corporate members — in securing 
names of able leaders in the AAUW mem- 
bership as suggestions for nominations to 
the national offices. 

Women of keen insight, sound judg- 
ment, and a broad background of ex- 
perience who are thoroughly familiar with 
the aims and activities of AAUW through 
participation in the program on at least 
the local and state levels will ensure a con- 
tinuance of the high quality of leadership 
merited by the Association. The duties 
of the various offices, as given in the By- 
Laws, Article VII, Section 2, indicate the 
responsibilities which fall to AAUW’s 
national officers and suggest the calibre 
of nominees required to meet the demands 
of these offices. 

Article VII, Section 3, of the By-Laws 
provides for the nomination and election 
of officers. It is to be noted that the regu- 
lar term of office is four vears; the maxi- 
mum is eight years. No one may serve 
more than eight consecutive years on the 
Board of Directors in any office or suc- 
cession of offices. For the purpose of de- 
termining whether a member has served 
for eight consecutive years, service for 
less than two years is to be disregarded. 

The offices to be filled by vote of the 
1955 convention are: 


President 

Second Vice-President 

Vice-President from the South Atlantic Region 

Vice-President from the Southeast Central 
Region 

Vice-President from the Northwest Central 
Region 

Vice-President from the Rocky Mountain 
Region 

Vice-President from the South Pacific Region 


These officers will be elected for a term of 
four years at the convention in Los 
Angeles. 

According to the By-Laws, all of the of- 
ficers now serving in the above positions 
are eligible to reelection, except the Sec- 


ond Vice-President. It is a matter of deep 
regret that the President has already said 
she will not consider serving another term. 

To be considered, the name and vita of 
each person recommended for office must 
be sent to each member of the committee 
by November 5, 1954. The data should 
include: 


Name, with home and business addresses and 
telephone numbers 
AAUW membership, branch and state 
Degrees: where and when received 
Specific AAUW activities 
Other significant data 
Data regarding suggested nominees 
should be addressed to the members of 
the Nominating Committee (page 252). 
ANN 5. TOWNSEND 
Chairman, Nominating Committee 


By-Laws Revisions 


The Committee on By-Laws plans to meet 

in October, and would appreciate having 

proposed amendments by that time, if 
2 ry . . 

possible. The committee is composed of: 


Mrs. Theo. A. Knox, chairman, 750 W. 47th 
St., Kansas City 12, Mo. 

Mrs. E. Ransom Fox, 374 Fairfax Ave., San 
Mateo, California 

Dr. Mildred E. Taylor, Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege, Staunton, Virginia 

Mrs. Walter M. Bain, 175 Linden Ave., Oak 
Park, Il. 

Dr. Marion Fish Cox, 4510 54th Ave., N.E., 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

Miss Eva Stephenson, 304 East 2ist St., 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


The AAUW By-Laws provide that “all 
proposals for amendment shall be sent 
to the Committee on By-Laws at least 
six months before the date of the conven- 
tion.”” This means December 27 is the 
final date for any revisions that are to be 
presented to the 1955 convention. How- 
ever, the Committee on By-Laws would 
be glad to have any proposals that may 
be in form for discussion at the October 
meeting. 

ENTERPRISE KNOX 
Chairman, By-Laws Committee 
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Of Mice 
and AAUW 


Women 


Back in 1939, the AAUW awarded a 
fellowship to a young scientist who had 
recently completed her doctorate:, Eliza- 
beth Shull. Her project then took her 
to the Jackson Laboratory in Bar Harbor, 
Maine, where, with interruptions, she 
has been ever since. She is now Mrs. 
Russell and the mother of three boys and 
a girl. 

In the intervening years she has stead- 
ily pursued her interest in genetics and 
morphology, concentrating at present on 
anemia. She has with equal concentra- 
tion carried on the breeding of mice for 
research, three of which she holds in her 
hand in the picture. As one of the Re- 


Dr. Antoine Elshout of Holland 


Dr. Elizabeth Shull Russell (standing) 


search Associates at Jackson Laboratory, 
she has been in charge of the breeding 
pool of 160,000 inbred mice, of 60 differ- 
ent strains, used at the Laboratory and 
in medical research all over the country. 
Dr. Russell uses them herself, in fact, in 
her work on anemia. 

The fire disaster at Bar Harbor in 1948 
completely destroyed this pool, and Dr. 
Russell reported at the time that “it 
will take a couple of years to get my 
present research back where it 
Gifts from sympathetic workers  else- 
where helped to rebuild the precious in- 
bred mice stocks, which Dr. Russell has 
used for studies in blood sugar. 

Dr. Russell is now the Staff Scientific 
Director at the Laboratory. 

Linking AAUW fellowships with inter- 
national grants is Dr. Antoine Elshout, 
a 1952-53 grant-holder from Holland who 
worked at Jackson Laboratory. She 1s 
here shown with perhaps the great-great- 
great grandson of one of Dr. Russell’s 
mice. 

Her particular concern was with mice 
livers and “‘wobbler”’ mice, so-named be- 
‘ause of a neuromuscular abnormality 
paralleled in humans. 
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Savannah River: a Continued Story 


Remember the story in the January JOUR- 
NAL (page 129) of AAUW and the Savan- 
nah River H-Bomb project? Now from the 
“baby”? branch in Aiken, South Carolina, 
comes the story of what AAUW can mean to 


Memsrns of the Aiken Branch review 
their first year of activity in the midst of 
the H-Bomb area and gasp. Events 
which under ordinary circumstances would 
have taken years to evolve, have moved 
so rapidly that minutes of each previous 
meeting read like ancient history. To all 
members, AAUW in Aiken has been more 
than an activity — it has been an experi- 
ence — real, exciting, challenging, and 
genuinely adventuresome. 

On March 25, 1953, twenty women, 
representing eighteen different colleges 
and universities, met to discuss the for- 
mation of an Aiken Branch of AAUW. 
The meeting had been called by a few 
active AAUW members who had trans- 
ferred their membership from branches 
in other states to the nearest branch, 
twenty miles away in another state. They 
understood the need and eagerness of 
newcomers to find their places with others 
in the community, and felt that AAUW 
would be one answer. “The Future Role 
of AAUW in ‘Critical Defense Areas’ ” 
was spelled out that afternoon. 

One after another the twenty women 
told their occupations, colleges and length 
of residence in Aiken: housewife, Kansas 
State 


ticut 


2 months; homemaker, Connec- 
College —6 months; housewife, 
University of Virginia —2 weeks; Girl 
Scout Executive, Agnes Scott 6 months; 
housewife, Colby Jr. and Northwestern 

1 month; Peabody — 24% 
years; ete. Only four or five in the group 


librarian, 


college women confronted with the changes, 
problems, and tensions that grow up over- 
night when tranquil communities are over- 
whelmed by a vast defense installation such 
as the AEC Savannah River Plant. 


had ever belonged to AAUW before but 
all were enthusiastically in tune with 
AAUW objectives. 

In April, the group, now numbering 32, 
approved proposed by-laws; in May, 
officers were elected and state and na- 
tional approval of the by-laws was an- 
nounced. In July, charter membership 
closed with 49 college women registered. 

Now it is March again, and member- 
ship is still growing. Members through- 
out the area are traveling 20 to 112 miles 
an evening to attend meeiings. Sixty- 
five college women from 25 different states 
are now united by a common AAUW 
purpose. 


Old-timers remember 


After three and one-half years of up- 
heaval and gradual assimilation, “old 
Aikenites” have not forgotten how things 
used to be. Many still speak of “the an- 
nouncement of the plant” with hushed, 
emotion-filled “We were told 
what to expect,” says one, “but we just 
couldn’t believe it!” 

Newcomers to Aiken today find at- 
tractive new which to live, 
stores adequately stocked, and schools 
only slightly overcrowded. ‘Two years ago 
things were quite different. At one time 
the ballroom of a large estate, formerly 
owned by one of Aiken’s winter colonists, 
with 128 
stores did not even have shelf space to 


voices, 


homes in 


served as a bedroom beds; 


hold the supplies needed; and the school 
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situation was a nightmare of which school 
administrators prefer not to be reminded. 


Beginnings of order 


In August, the opening of a huge 
trailer court with 1,260 trailers for con- 
struction workers and their families over- 
night brought in over 1,500 new children 
for the schools. At the same time, seven 
permanent housing developments were 
opening in other surrounding areas with 
hundreds more children ready to return 
to school in September. Within two years 
of the announcement, the population of 
Aiken had grown from slightly over 7,000 
to about 22,000. The school system, 
already burdened with consolidation and 
equalization programs, had worked with 
government aid to expand the local fa- 
cilities. All preparations proved grossly 
inedequate. The shift system was quickly 
adopted, emergency teaching certificates 
were granted, and a special legislative 
bili was passed permitting temporary cer- 
tification of teachers trained in other 
states. School buses driven by teen-agers 
drove back and forth all day. 

The United Community Defense Serv- 
ice came in with YWCA, Traveler’s Aid 
Service, and National Catholic Commu- 
nity Defense Service. The Girl Scouts of 
the USA initiated their “critical areas” 
program and sent a national staff repre- 
sentative here to work with volunteers in 
a five-county area to expand and develop 
Girl Scouting. Civic groups were organ- 
ized in the outlying housing centers. The 
atmosphere was filled with a very real 
effort by all to bring order to a confused 
situation. 


A place for AAUW 
This was definitely a place for AAUW. 


The need was both personal and com- 
munity-wide. 

In addition to study group initiative 
and follow-through, the Aiken Branch 
has featured ten monthly programs, eight 
of which were specifically aimed at pre- 
senting details of Aiken’s facilities and 
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asking the question: “ How can we serve?” 
The other two programs were valued 
talks on British school problems, pre. 
sented by an exchange teacher here from 
“england, and a survey of South Caroling 
folklore by a branch member and the 
creative arts study group. These shared 
with the other eight in making what the 
Aiken Branch considers a very real con- 
tribution to the stability and adjustment 
of the community and of 
branch members. 


individual 


From branch meetings 
to community service 


The first meeting, in April 1953, fea- 
tured the head of the Community Sery- 
ice Division, Atomic Energy Commission, 
at the Savannah River Plant, who sum- 
marized the government’s: policy in this 
project to assist existing facilities to meet 
increased demands rather, than create a 
“government town” as in previous proj- 
ects. In May, four panel members out- 
lined the needs, plans, accomplishments, 
and future possibilities for profitable 
leisure-time activities in the Savannah 
River Plant Area. As a result, AAUW 
members contributed actively to the or- 
ganization and growth of city and county 
education-recreation coordinating com- 
mittees, with the AAUW representative 
serving as chairman of the steering com- 
mittee during the organizational stages. 

In June, the county superintendent of 
education with members the 
multiple school problems resulting from 
simultaneous programs of consolidation, 


discussed 


equalization, and expansion. Education 
Committee members are now delving into 
details of the city, county, and state edu- 
cational systems. 

September's meeting, a public forum, 
received editorial congratulations in the 
local newspaper when the Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court Judge from 
Columbia, South Carolina, and the Pro- 
bate Judge from Aiken described the ad- 
vantages and limitations of their respec- 
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SAVANNAH RIVER: A CONTINUED STORY 


tive means for handling cases involving 
juveniles. At present there is no juvenile 
court in Aiken and at that time there was 
no provision for special handling of juve- 
nile offenders. AAUW members have 
yoted to support legislation to provide a 
statewide system of juvenile courts in 
South Carolina and plan continued study 
of the problem. 

Because Aiken lacks a city civil defense 
organization, the Augusta civil defense 
director was invited to the October meet- 
ing to outline the Augusta program. Indi- 
vidual preparedness has been emphasized 
hy the local branch for the present. 

At the November meeting, the Senator 
from Aiken County to the State General 
Assembly answered questions about the 
proposed juvenile court bill, difficulties of 
revising the 1885 South Carolina State 
Constitution, and the state and county 
tax structure. The initiative of the branch 
legislative chairman and urging of branch 
members has resulted in the formation of 
an active Provisional League of Women 
Voters for Aiken. 

The March program is designed to ac- 
quaint members with the development 
and future prospects of the Aiken County 
Hospital. 

As an AAUW contribution to commu- 
nity knowledge, all branch programs have 
heen reported in detail in locally read 


newspapers and the radio station has re- 
quested coverage. 


Direction and understanding 

The personal role of AAUW here has 
been to fill a need in the lives of educated 
women who could not be content with 
things as they appeared but who felt com- 
pelled to understand this abnormal situa- 
tion. They sought direction for their own 
initiative and vitality. As individuals, 
members have not compromised prin- 
ciples, nor have they overlooked defi- 
ciencies or forgotten valued experiences 
from other more normal situations. They 
have tried not to force their differences 
on one another. As AAUW members 
they have sought first to understand and 
appreciate — and then to blend their tal- 
ents with community desires and needs. 
Each branch committee report is exciting 
testimony to individual, group, and com- 
munity growth. 

The injection of thousands of outsiders 
into a contented community steeped in 
family traditions had an inevitable reac- 
tion. Nevertheless, the conscious efforts 
of both old and new to adjust to the 
changes has been outstanding. Living in 
Aiken during this period of “growing 
pains” has been a challenge to AAUW 
and a great privilege for its members. 

Rutru J. BartRAM 


w Popular 
In-a-Purse Handbag Organizer 


(with the flat bottom), 


i Tested treasury tripler! 


Rings the bell every time. Sensational repeater, 
Write for Club Plan. 


M.E.W.S., 4023 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines 11, lowa 





“Chain Reaction” 
in the Pueblo Branch 


A great deal has been said about “inte- 
gration” and “coordination” in branch 
programs, but “evolution”’ has had much 
less attention. Yet the soundest programs 
are those that grow from year to year on 
the basis of past experience. 

Watching reports from the Pueblo, 
Colorado, Branch for the past few years 
convinces us that their example of how 
one thing logically leads to another de- 
serves top billing. 

We don’t know exactly when the 
chain reaction began. (Perhaps in 1882 
when the founders of the Association 
adopted the phrase, “practical educa- 
tional work”’?) At any rate, a few years 
ago the branch decided that school chil- 
dren in Pueblo should have their horizons 


enlarged through a chance to enjoy good 
theatre and entertainment. Accordingly, 


the branch sponsored four children’s 
plays each year. These are produced by 
the Drama Department of Pueblo Col- 
lege, with the branch handling tickets, 
publicity, and other necessary arrange- 
ments. Each play is presented at the col- 
lege, after school, on five afternoons. 
Buses are chartered to bring children to 
and from each school. The project has 
been immensely successful — from the 
standpoint of the college students in 
drama, who get excellent experience; the 
children, who have an opportunity to 
enjoy real theatre; and the branch, which 
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has the satisfaction of making a valued 
contribution to the community. 

But the branch felt that good enter- 
tainment for adults, too, was a need in 
Pueblo. Accordingly, a better-film  pro- 
gram was next undertaken. Films brought 
to the community through this project 
have included “ Kontiki’’, “The River’, 
“Tales of Hoffman’’, “The Life of Cho- 
pin’’, “Hans Christian Andersen”’, “Red 
Shoes’’, ““ Melba’’, and “‘The Sea Around 
Us.” The branch has no financial interest 
in the pictures, but the weight of the 
branch influence and membership is used 
to increase attendance, so that the book- 
ings will be financially successful for the 
local theatre. Without that backing, such 
pictures would not be shown. 

Meanwhile, the branch had sponsored 
a series of radio broadcasts dealing with 
community, national, and_ international 
problems. The radio donated the time 
and outstanding people in the commu- 
nity were participants. The first program, 
quite naturally, was on the value of chil- 
dren’s plays. 

When television became available in 
Pueblo, the studio asked that the forum 
series be continued, and suggested that 
the branch do a weekly TV series for 
children. This has been an exciting as 
signment. The programs alternate, with 
a story hour one week, a puppet show the 
next. On the story hour, children’s stories 
are told by a member to a studio chil- 
dren’s audience for projection. The pup 
pet shows enlist a wide range of talent. 
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Members adapt the scripts from chil- 
dren’s classics, and arrange the music. 
Members make the puppets and costume 
them for each production, and manipu- 
late the puppets. The Child Care group 
cooperates in the whole project, working 
on the various committees — script writ- 
ing, sewing, voices, puppet manipulation. 
The program is now in its second year, 
and the lovable little puppet bear who 
opens and closes each program has be- 
come a popular local figure. 

As a result of the TV puppet shows, 
branch members have formed a Puppe- 
tier’s Club, which gives shows to chil- 
dren’s groups in schools and in children’s 
wards of local hospitals. 

In its interest in TV, the branch has 
not ignored the receiving end. Several 
from the Recent Graduates 
group and the Child Care group have 
worked on an evaluation of local TV pro- 
grams for children. 


members 


Going back to the TV forum series: as 
a result of these panels the branch was 
asked to help get out the vote in connec- 
tion with proposals for a new municipal 
charter. At the request of the Charter 
Convention Committee, AAUW members 
organized a block-by-block canvass to get 
voters to register, and set up a speakers 
committee to furnish speakers on the new 
charter for other women’s organizations 
and civic clubs. As an outcome of the 
“Get Out the Vote’ campaign, the 
branch will do another series of TV panel 
discussions with civic leaders. 

And just as this account for the Jour- 
NAL was coming to a somewhat breathless 
close, a letter from Pueblo brings word 
of a current branch activity, the Preschool 
Development Course. We quote: 

Pueblo has had no preschools, so last spring 
our branch worked with the college to set up 
and operate a Preschool Child Development 
Course to start with the fall quarter. Four of 
our members who have the educational and 
experience requirements conduct this course. 
It is a part-time job for each of them, since all 
are homemakers. In this course the mothers 
are in one group for lectures and discussions. 


FROM THE BRANCHES 








Meanwhile the children of these mothers are 
in the Preschool. It is required that the mother 
observe and also assist at the Preschool. This 
course has proved very popular. There is al- 
ready a waiting list for the spring quarter. 

On a recent Sunday one session was pre- 
sented for the fathers, and believe it or not, 
every father who was in town appeared with 
his child or children for class. This was on a 
beautiful Sunday suitable for golf. After ob- 
serving the Preschool the fathers withdrew to 
attend a class session conducted by a local 
pediatrician. The fathers are now anxious to 
have another such session. 


Examining Propaganda and 
Pressure Groups 


Every now and then an AAUW branch 
sets out to build a coordinated program 
from which we can all take example. Such 
a program the Creston, Branch 
six general meetings around a 
single topic, with subject matter chairmen 
coordinating their work around those six 
meetings. They began their study by out- 
lining the theme, “Who Makes Up Your 
Mind?” At subsequent meetings the fol- 
lowing topics in the different fields were 
developed: motives and methods of the 


lowa, 
achieved 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Over 1,000 authors — most of them new — have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed through 
our unique plan. No matter what type of book you've 
written — fiction, poetry, biography, religious — we can 
help you. Send for our free, illustrated brochure. We Can 


Publish Your Book. EXPOSITION PRESS, Dept. 
AA-413, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. In California: 
9172 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46. 


THE SALOME GAYNOR THEATRE 


FOR CHILDREN 


1954-55 season now booking 


“NUREMBURG STOVE” 
“BETSY JANE— COLONIAL 
DRUMMER BOY” 
“THE EMPEROR’S NEW CLOTHES” 
Touring the East 
For information address 
SALOME GAYNOR 
1436 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 10, Pa. 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
AAUW KITS bring together 


pamphlets, reprints, and other timely ma- 
terials from various sources for study 
groups or individual study 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 


Materials on basic issues in the cur- 
rent debate on foreign trade and the 
need for consistency in our diplo- 
matic-economic policies for the se- 
curing of the free world. Includes 
Randall Commission Report as well 
as report filed by the Commission 
minority $1.00 


EDUCATION UNDER FIRE 


Facts on attacks on the schools; 
leading educators’ views on how to 
meet unfounded criticism; experi- 
ence of communities where citizens 
and schools work together for better 
education. Includes leaflets, reports, 
a ia ine eies ieee $1.30 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Facts, pro-con statements, alterna- 
tives, suggestions, and bibliography. 
20 cents 


RADIO AND TV 


For those interested in improving 
programs, commercial and non-com- 
mercial, and in educational TV. In- 
cludes evaluation criteria, plans for 
establishing educational TV, brief 
bibliography on TV 25 cents 


Send order and remittance to— 
AAUW Publications Clerk 
1634 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


propagandist; propaganda and Americay 
education; the growth of pressure groups 
and the factors leading to their develop. 
ment; propaganda’s influence on the con- 
sumer; the media through which we sell 
ourselves to the world; and ways of ana- 
lyzing propaganda. 

The Northern Valley, New Jersey, 
Branch studied propaganda as a tech- 
nique and as an instrument of psycho- 
logical warfare. Members pooled their in- 
formation about the techniques and the 
analysis of propaganda, and then reviewed 
the psychology of human nature that 
causes the individual to respond as he 
does. At one meeting the study and dis- 
cussion were devoted to the nature of 
pressure and “attack” groups; and at 
another meeting, after hearing a review 
of Robert Summers’ book, America’s 
Weapons of Psychological Warfare, the 
members discussed how Americans inad- 
vertently further or harm the expression 
of the virtues of American democracy. 

Using the General Director's Letter notes 
as background material, the Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, Branch carried out an interesting 
program on propaganda and _ pressure 
groups. A panel discussion on “The Indi- 
vidual’s Responsibility to Public Opin- 
ion”? was the basis of one meeting. The 
panel, which consisted of representatives 
from a newspaper, a radio station, a min- 
ister, and a member of the Norfolk 
Branch, discussed these propositions and 
then answered questions from the floor: 
How does each field (i.e., radio, the 
church, newspapers) help make democ- 
racy work? What does each of these fields 
do to form public opinion? How can the 
individual avoid being influenced by un- 
true propaganda? Who makes up your 
mind? How can one make the formation 


and communication of public opinion 
more effective? How is public opinion 
formed? What is the responsibility of the 
individual as a citizen in a democracy! 


low far can government of interests o 


government of machine go in defiance of 


public opinion? 
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FROM THE BRANCHES 


The Library and the Arts 


The Livermore, California, Branch pro- 
vides one example of how the local library 
and the AAUW can work together to 
furnish a Community resource. The arts 
group arranged and maintained a table 
in the local library devoted exclusively to 
hooks on various phases of the design 
arts. These books were obtained by the 
librarian through the county library, and 
a new display was arranged each month 
on the basis of a bibliography provided by 
the AAUW arts chairman. Included in 
the subjects covered by the book display 
were Children’s Art, Art History, The 
Personality of the Artist. The branch is 
gratified by the growing community in- 
terest in the project. 


Folk Music 


Folk music turned out to be a rich field 
for study in the Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
Branch. Bi-weekly meetings attracted an 
average attendance of ten. Starting with 
harvest festival songs of different peoples, 
the group went on to study religious folk 
music, including Christmas and Hanuk- 
kah songs and dances. A high spot in the 
year’s program was the visit of Ataloa, 
interpreter of the American Indian, who 
taught the group American Indian songs 
and dances. The project combined _re- 
search in literature and music as well as 
studio sessions in singing and dancing. 
Local college music faculty members con- 
tributed much of the study material, and 
visitors from other countries added color 
and first-hand knowledge to the programs. 


Another Savannah River Sequel 


There is another sequel to the Savannah 
River Project story, reported in the Jan- 
wary JoURNAL. Studying the impact of 
defense industries and training camps on 
Georgia communities, the AAUW_ had 
found that one of the most urgent needs 
was for some regulation, through licens- 


ing, of nursery schools and day care 
centers for children. 


From Mrs. Lyman R. Ernst, Georgia 
chairman of the Defense Project, comes 
this follow-up report: 


Columbus has just passed an ordinance in 
regard to nursery schools. Atlanta is up in 
arms over conditions there, and other places 
are getting aroused. We may not be directly 
responsible for the agitation over the state, 
but I do feel that AAUW set the ball rolling. 
Our Nursery School Committee meets in 
Atlanta March 6, to formulate standards to 
be presented to the Legislature. We have been 
studying for months. My yardstick was the 


AAUW kit. 


An International Relations 
Highlight 


An occasion which has now become the 
highlight of the year for the Janesville, 
Wisconsin, International Relations Group 
began four years ago with a more-or-less 
usual branch program item: a panel dis- 
cussion on education by six students from 
nearby Beloit College, each from a differ- 
ent country. The young people were en- 
tertained at dinner by the group before 
the program. The opportunity to meet 
the guests was so much enjoyed that the 
dinner has become an annual event. All 
students from other lands who come to 
the college are now included, as well as 
some faculty members, including the stu- 
dents’ adviser, and the International Re- 
lations group plus husbands. 

The simple buffet supper is eaten at 
tables for four, making real coaversation 


Thousands of university women use | 


PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE MADE EASY 


By RHEVA OTT SHRYOCK 
Registered Parliamentarian 


Hundreds of professors, bank officials, club women 
praise this easy-to-use guide based on Roberts “Rules 
of Order.” Finger-tip, visible aid system of meeting 
procedure. Only seconds and you have the exact an- 
swer to every meeting problem. Send today. . . $2.50 
CLIP YOUR CHECK OR M.O. TO THIS AD AND SEND TO 


| 
| @ COLLEGE INSTITUTE 
| Box UW, Ellenton, Florida 
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possible, and later each student is asked 
to speak about impressions and experi- 


ences, followed by a lively general dis- 
cussion and exchange of personal opinions. 

The branch reports enthusiasm on the 
part of both the AAUW members and 
guests: 


The membership of the International Rela- 
tions group is growing because of this project 
and the opportunity it affords for personal en- 
counter with educated young people from 
other lands. 

The guest list this year included young men 
and women from Norway, Sweden,: Holland, 
Austria, the Gold Coast, Ethiopia, Korea, 
Japan, the Philippine Islands, and Colombia, 
South America. How different the back- 
grounds, and yet how much these young people 
have in common! The dignified young man 
from Haile Selassie’s Ministry of Education, 
who has been a guest for three successive years; 
the jet black, shy youth with the Oxford 
accent from British West Africa; the self- 
assured Norwegian; the poised and charming 
Koreans, so recently come from experiences of 
such suffering and danger, have each made a 
distinctive contribution to good will among 
peoples of widely separated lands. Each one 
has left valuable information with the Janes- 
ville group, and will take back memories of 
American social life to their own homes when 
their studies here are ended. 


Entertainment of foreign students is 
not an unusual branch undertaking, but 
Janesville’s careful planning for the mini- 
mum of formality and the maximum of 
personal exchange has evidently paid 
rich dividends. 


WHY RETIRE FROM LIFE AT 60? 


Why not instead BEGIN a new life of EXPLORING, LEARNING, and 
DOING those interesting things you have always postponed? 
Last yeor a group of men and women between 60 and 75 years 
gathered at this beautiful location in the Hudson Highlands to pioneer 
an “experiment in dynamic retirement.” 
The rewarding results proved to participants and professional ob- 
servers alike that retirement can lead to new, constructive and 
positive LIVING experiences. 
Why don’t YOU start planning now to be one of the 20 men and 
women who will begin on October 1, 1954, the second adventure in 
dynamic retirement at the Cold Spring Institute? 
Men, women, or couples with college training or equivalent expe- 
rience—plus faith in their own futures—are eligible. The costs are 
modest. 
For details write the Cold Spring Institute, Cold Spring-on-Hudson, 
New York. 
Sponsored by the Walt Foundation, Inc. 
(a non-profit organization) 
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The Women Won 


Many branches will answer the Statys 
of Women Committee’s questionnaire 
(page 249) on the basis of experience jp 
actively supporting well qualified mem. 
bers of their branches for public office, 
Two Ohio branches, Euclid and Oxford, 
may be cited as examples. 

Last fall Mrs. Grace Watkins was 
elected to the Euclid Board of Education, 
the first woman to be a candidate for that 
Board in over a dozen years. AAUW took 
the initiative in organizing the “Women 
for Watkins’”” Committee which went on 
record with this endorsement: 


We are not trying to elect Mrs. Watkins solely 
because she is a woman. She is an unusually 
well qualified person for this position, and has 
displayed an interest in our schools seldom 
equalled by anyone — man or woman. 


As a result of the activity of AAUW 
members and other women of the com- 
munity, a good share of the voters who 
went to the polls to vote for the Board of 
Education members were women. 

Two well qualified members of the Ox- 
ford, Ohio, Branch were recently elected 
to public office, both with the active sup- 
port of their AAUW branch. Mrs. Mary 
Jo Branch was elected to the County 
Board of Education, the first woman to 
serve on that board. She has served as 
branch legislative committee chairman, 
status of women committee chairman, and 
vice-president; and has been active in 
other educational and civic organizations. 

Mrs. Sylvia Ferguson, the second 
woman ever to be elected to the Oxford 
Village Council, is a past president of the 
Oxford Branch as well as the Oxford 
Women’s Club, Oxford Federation of 
Clubs, Current Events Club, Community 
Chest Board, and McGuffey  Parent- 
Teacher Association. A campaign folder 
outlining the qualifications and experience 
of these two able women and urging thelr 
election was financed and_ distributed 
jointly by the Oxford AAUW, and two 


other women’s organizations. 
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The Fuller Brush Man Helped 


We enjoyed every minute of the visit of Mrs. 
Koskikallio [International Grantholder from 
Finland] with us. She was so completely adapt- 
able to American ways it hardly seemed pos- 
sible she had been here only two months. In 
fact, the only thing she couldn’t adjust to 
readily was having a man do any work in the 
kitchen. When my husband got her lunch 
ready on the days I happened to be working in 
Cleveland he had a difficult time persuading 
her that American men expect on occasion to 
wash dishes. The Fuller Brush man, quite 
unprompted, told about mopping the kitchen 
floor because his wife was ill. He convinced her 
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We Are Proud... 
Ox- § Perhaps there will be a time when it will not 
cted § be necessary to begin a speech, open a conven- 
sup- tion, or start a letter with the phrase “in these 
fary § critical times,” but until we as nations and 
wale individuals can regard with detachment and 
- to fair-mindedness the issues plaguing the world 
oa today and can also recognize the spiritual 

values involved, we shall probably go right on 
mal Fliving in and wrestling with “these critical 
, and times.”” 
e me The American Association of University 
ons. f Women opens the door to opportunity for the 
cond | pooling of our efforts to participate intelli- 
xford J gently in the solving of our problems. The 
f the | Potential power behind united effort is con- 
xford siderable. We are proud that our association 
n of8" among the first to publicly pledge its sup- 
ail port to [ nited Nations and to the principles 

* J for which it stands. As a state division we are 

rent: F now re-dedicating ourselves to these principles 
folder by participating as a member organization in 
rience # the newly formed South Dakota Association 
theit § of United Nations. 
buted We are proud that AAUW’s statement on 
1 two “the Communist threat to freedom and 

democracy,” has become one of the most 
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Contributions to this department are invited. Your “‘letter to the 
editor” will help to make this a worth-while exchange of AAUW views. 









































quoted, most praised statements ever issued 
in the name of the Association. We are proud 
that AAUW, through the columns of its 
JOURNAL, was among the first to declare: 


Communism is a threat to freedom and democ- 
racy. We are against it. Fascism is likewise a 
threat to freedom and democracy. We are 
against it. The use of totalitarian means to 
fight communism or fascism is a threat to 
freedom and democracy We are against it. 


It is well that we re-read these words now, over 

a year later, when totalitarian methods of 

fighting communism and fascism seem more 

firmly entrenched than ever, so that we may 

continue to direct our serious attention to the 

dangers which our Association has so distinctly 
pointed out to us. 

— Excerpts from a message in 

The South Dakota News Letter 

By Evotse S$. CARPENTER 

President, South Dakota Division 


The Not Uneducable 


The March issue of the JouRNAL is one of the 
most provocative and, in my opinion, impor- 
tant that I have seen. 

I agree with Mrs. Stephens that alert pupils 
should be stimulated and we do have need of 
this type of person in our society, but at the 
moment we seem more in danger of being 
trampled on by the mass which is not un- 
educable but which is not being adequately 
educated. 

The fact is that only 2 percent fall into the 
uneducable class. But there is a great group of 
persons in our country who are entirely cap- 
able of learning to read, write, express them- 
selves, and evaluate adequately, yet who are 
not achieving these goals. As we are aware, 
this is the group which can be manipulated 
by any demagogue or movement which does 
not really believe in democracy and must dis- 
credit education by every means, realizing that 
democracy can and has been destroyed when 
education is denied to the masses. 
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Are we going to let this happen to our 
country? 

Blockages to learning do exist and we are 
learning what they are, and how they can be 
handled. When we acknowledge that learning 
is often inhibited for other than intellectual 
reasons, then we will attack the problem where 
it exists and not hide behind the smokescreen 
of “stupidity.” 
Norwalk, Conn. Rutu S. Jackson 


Can Study Make News ? 

Your excellent article in the November Gen- 
eral Director's Letter, Study Make 
News?” struck a very responsive chord. 


“Can 


What you say is so true. Projects do make 
news. One can “ point with pride” to the tangi- 
ble results of a project but it is next to impos- 
sible to dramatize the hard thinking that goes 
with the planning and conduct of a good study 
group. 

However, I am convinced that the fine repu- 
tation of AAUW is based on our study group 
work throughout our history. Certainly our 
branch studies in consumer problems in the 
1930’s made us oftentimes a spokesman for 
other nonprofessional groups in this field when 
they related to government policies. More- 
over, AAUW would never have given the 
overwhelming support that it did to the 
Marshall Plan had it not been for this back- 
ground study of postwar conditions in our 
International Relations groups throughout the 
country. 

Many of us, I am sure, feel that our study 
group work should be strengthened in every 
possible way. The very fine help that our 
Associates in each subject-matter field are 
giving us through the GDL should inspire us 


A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


Matters of major policy, Board action, and the 
like—DR. HELEN D. BRAGDON 


MEMBERSHIP: 


(1) individual eligibility, branch membership 
policies, and organization —MISS MARY H. SMITH 


(2) status of individual member, records of indi- 
vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
address, resignations and transfers, changes in 
officers and chairmen—MISS MARION LOGUE 


Dues, subscription to JOURNAL and GDL, tax or 
legal questions—MISS ELEANOR J. SIEG 


all to dig deep into the roots of the many 
problems that confront us today. 
Here’s to renewed interest in our study 
program! 
Amy S. Lamxny 

Arlington, Va. 


Mrs. Lamkin’s comment refers to a plea in the 
GDL addressed to branch leaders, asking their 
help for the publicity chairman. It read in pan: 


Branch publicity chairmen try hard to get 
publicity that will present AAUW to the 
public as an educational organization. But they 
need material! 

Presenting study groups in the news is a 
particularly challenging problem. There jg 
evidence to suggest (it isn’t a conclusion yet, 
I hasten to say) that study groups are declining 
in AAUW, as compared with projects — that 
we are more interested in doing than in the 
hard thinking that gives sound basis for action, 
Or must we always justify thinking by action- 
to-follow? Be that as it may, it seems possible 
that our reporting may have helped to tum 
the spotlight on projects, and away from the 
study groups that have been AAUW’s most 
distinctive contribution. It is much easier to 
make an interesting account of something 
sponsored or built or expanded or displayed 
than to write a readable account of study. 

So, if any subject-matter chairman reads 
these lines, we suggest that she look at branch 
activities in her field, and particularly at any 
study groups under her jurisdiction, with an 
appraising eve for news possibilities. For if your 
branch publicity tells only who poured, the 
branch is not likely to attract new members 
who want something more than tea. 


Program and other matters related to AAUW 
subject-matter fields—the appropriate associate, 
as indicated by titles. (See list on second page of 
this JOURNAL.) Coordinated Program—DkR. ELEA- 
NOR F. DOLAN 

Fellowship or international grant applications, 
awards, and administration —MISS MARY H. SMITH 
Fellowship and international grant history, pro- 
motional material, money-raising, and contri- 
butions —MRS. FRANCES G. STRAUSS 

Editorial matters, public relations—MRS. RUTH 
W. TRYON; Publicity—MRS. MARY B. BOYETTE 

Orders for publications —PUBLICATIONS CLERK 
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FOR STUDY GROUPS AND PROGRAM PLANNERS 


A complete list of AAUW publications in each field available on request 


EDUCATION 
Guiding Principles: What Do They Mean? 


Interpretation of convention resolutions in 
education. 10 cents; 10 for 75 cents 


Taxation and the Financing of Public 
Schools. AAUW branch study outline. 


Free on request 
Teacher Recruitment. A bibliography. Free 


Gifted Children, Their Nature and Needs. 
Study guide prepared by Education Committee, 
Newburgh, New York, Branch. 15 cents 


AAUW Branches Look at College Educa- 
tion. Companion to AAUW Members Look 
at College Education. 25 cents each 


For a Panel Discussion on Educational TV: 
Questions and Answers. 15 cents 


TAPE RECORDINGS. Half hour; rental $1.30 


The Raft with the Twin Sails, convention 
address by President Riley 


Freedom and Authority in Education, con- 
vention address by Harold Taylor 


Appeal to Common Sense, by Agnes Meyer 
on attacks on education 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Study-Bibliography in Mental Health, |ist- 
ing books, pamphlets, films. Also supplement, 
1953. 25 cents each 


Who Makes Up Your Mind? References on 


propaganda and pressure groups. 


Consumer Standards. A summary with 
pamphlets and reprints. Revised. 60 cents 


5 cents 


Health Insurance Plans. A bibliography. 
Single copies, free 


The Basis of Decision-Making, by Dr. 
John G. Darley; How Can Public Opinion 
Be Made More Effective? by Dr. Rensis 
Likert. Two convention speeches. 15 cents each 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Worksheets on Legislative Action. 25 cenis 


Legislative Newsletter. Periodic report on 


current legislation. Free 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Commonwealth of Nations, by Gwen. 
dolen M. Carter. A study guide. 50 cents 


A Guide to UN’s Specialized Agencies, by 
Frances Lee McGillicuddy. 40 cents 


Problems of Government in Latin America, 
by Alona E. Evans. A study guide. 20 cents 


The History of Russia, by Lucile Deen Pink. 
ham. Guide for students of USSR policy and 
role in world affairs. 10 cents 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Pro-Con Study of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, by Rosamond Ramsay Boyd and Dorothy 
McCullough Lee. 75 cents 


Money Management Portfolio. Study mo- 
terials on insurance, banking, investments 
glossary; budget-making; bibliography. $1.0 


THE ARTS 


Branch Handbook in the Arts. Suggestion 
for arts programs. Writing Project rules. 

35 cents 
Aids for Program Planning in the Arts 
(1952-54). Excerpts from the General Direc! 
tor's Letter with up-to-date lists of circulating 
exhibition resources. 20 cents 


Branch Art, 1950-51. A summary of brane 


art activities, with illustrations. 40 cents 
Art in the Town. Branch projects. 30 cents 


Living Theatre. A study guide to great ploys. 
35 cents 


Art as the Expression of Human Person 
ality, convention address by John Ciard. 
Reprint, 20 cents. Tape recording, half hou 
rental, $1.30 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO AAUW PUBLICATIONS CLERK, 1634 EYE STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.¢ 
Make checks payable to AAUW. 








